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AN EVENTFUL BOAT-RIDE.: 21 





ever and anon, with a flutter of shy, tremulous 
joy, of the morrow and the delightful boat-ride 


‘she would have with her lover, that: fateful ride, 


during which she had promised to give-him the 
answer that would decide their destiny. Any one 
might see by the soft, dreamy light in her eyes, 
and the sweet, half-smile on her lips, that her an- 
swer was not going to be a very harsh one. 

Wrapt in her “reverie serene,’ Annie paid 
very iittle attention to anything going on around 
her. Unheeded by her, the rain fell all day with 
a steady patter on the roof and on the window- 
pane ; though her attention was arrested that night 
by -her father’s grave tones, when he remarked on 
the phenomenon of the ground’s not absorbing the 
rain, and predicted a great and damaging freshet; 
to which Uncle Cesar,;an old' family servant, 
ominously shaking his head, réplied’: “ Yes, sir, 
judgment day or something -dreadful is gwine to 
happen; all dis month, every night, de sky has 
been aflame with bright pink, and I know dat’s a 
token in de elements.” In fact, for a good many 
weeks before this, the most splendid aurora bore- 
alis had nearly every night crimsoned the sky. 

The reality that came to pass, however, far ex- 
ceeded Mr. Cameron’s worst fears and predictions. 
In the night a tremendous tidal wave from the 
mountainous districts of Upper Virginia came 
sweeping down with resistless force, carrying 
eyerything -before.it- in its mighty. current— 
bridges, tobacco and corn-houses, crops, straw- 
stacks, boats, animals and—heart-rending thought 
—human beings. Alarmed by the outcries of the 
negroes, Mr. Cameron and his family hastily arose 
at daybreak and went into the front yard, where 
they looked forth on an awful spectacle. The 
river, entirely beyond its boundaries, flowed all 
over the low grounds on either side, whilst the 
canal mingled its stream undistinguishably with 
the river. From hill-side to hill-side, on either 
side of the low grounds, the angry and impetuous 
flood spread itself, rushing and roaring with a 
terrible fury, whilst, to add’.to the horror of the 
occasion, there was a dam:just a mile below whose 
suction was now fearfully strong, and which 
threatened to engulf like a maelstrom all that 
went over it. 

The Camerons, with some of ‘the other neigh- 
bors, went to the foot of the hill, as close as they 
cvuld get to the edge of the flood which covered 
the low grounds. They were soon joined by the 
Willises, whose place adjoined Mr. Cameron’s, 
hut so awful was the scene they had assembled 
to look at, that Annie felt none of the tremor 
and shyness with which she had expected to greet 
Conway on that day. She felt only a deep, solemn 
tenderness for him. 

As they stood there looking on, above the boom- 
ing of the flood broke a cry that made all hearts 
turn sick with pity and horror. It came from a 
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house built near the bank on the other side of the 
river, in which lived a widow and her two little, 
children. They ,had-climbed; tothe loft of the. 
house, but the water was pressing on it so hard 
that it was wavering and swaying about, seemingl}y 
on the point of being swept away, so the mother 
seeing destruction before her and her little chil- 
dren, was uttering piteous and heart-rending cries 
of distress. 

“Shall we let that woman and her childven 
perish,” cried Conway, “ without making an effort 
to save them? That house will soon go, and when 
it is sucked in by the dam, that woman and her 
children will surely perish.” 

He looked round on the by-standers, but none 
seconded him. In fact, there were only a few men 
amongst them, and those were old or middle aged,. 
and far from equaling Conway in muscular power or: 
in skill on the water. 

“It is terrible,” replied one of them, “but sti 
can we do? We cannot reach them through this. 
flood, and if we should attempt it, we should only 
be yielding up additional victims to the water.” 

“ But I am an excellent boatman and swimmer,. 
and I cannot stand here and see them perish with-- 
out at least making an effort to save them.” 

Annie turned deadly pale and sank on the: 
ground. Kissing her white lips with a solemn 
tenderness, Conway hastened to get his boat to 
which he still had access, as he was in the habit 
of pushing it up a creek that was a tributary of 
the. river, on his, _return from his boat-rides, ‘and 
now he stepped: into it for a ride widély, widely 
different frora the one he had expected to take on. 
this day. 

All this had come on Annie so suddenly that. 
she was stunned and bewildered. She had not had 
time to utter a protest. Perhaps she would not 
have done so, in any event, for though it was. 
almost like giving up her own life to see her lover 
in such peril, yet his noble and heroic spirit stirred 
in her inmost heart a strange and profound emo-- 
‘tion, something deeper than either joy or sorrow. . 

With her whole soul in her eyes, she watched: 
Conway’s boat shoot forth, quick as thought, on, 
the swift, fierce tide. She watched the heroic: 
figure, so powerful, muscular and athletic, strug- 
gling with almost superhuman strength against 
the furious current. Every one held their breath,, 
and it seemed to Annie that her very heart stood’ 
still in the terriblesuspense. At length, he reache«!! 


‘the house, ahd loud cheers broke from the specta-- 


tors as they saw him help the woman and her: 


‘children into the boat, but, alas! his mission was: 


but half accomplished; he had yet to land them,,. 
and for this, almost the strength of Hercules was: 
required. With almost superhuman efforts, he: 
sought to guide the boat to the landing, whilst 
the swift, resistless tide was rapidly bearing it down- 





ward. Soon he was swept down the stream, out of 
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their sight, nearer and nearer the fatal dam. At 
last, they came in sight of it, and though he had 
gotten the boat out of the channel of the river, he 
was still far from the bank as it now stood, though 
near the original one, whose tall tree-tops still 
reared their heads above the flood. 

“TI will aim,” said he, “to reach that great 
poplar-tree, and our only hope is to catch hold of 
its branches. You must take one child and I the 
other, and if we can stay in the branches till the 
flood subsides, we may save the children and our- 
selves, otherwise we will surely be lost. Trust 
in God and be firm. Now! There is the tree.” 

More quickly than I could describe it, the boat 
rushed past the tree, but the heroic young man 
and the woman inspired with supernatural strength 
afid quickness by a mother’s love, each seized and 
mounted a limb of the tree, at the same time clasp- 
‘ing one of the little ones, who in their innocence 
laughed and babbled even amidst the horrors of 

«this perilous hour. 

The boat rushed madly on, was sucked in by the 
-dam and then tossed aloft. 

Hour after hour, weary, stiff and benumbed, 
“Conway and the woman sat each on a branch of 
sthe tree, whilst the awful tide rushed and roared 
ijust beneath them. Years seemed to elapse in the 
-course of that one day, to Annie and Conway’s 
family, for they were in suspense about his fate, 
sand did not know but that he had perished in his 
noble attempt to save others. 

“Tf he has lost his life in his heroic exertions 
~to save others, he has given it up in the service of 
«God,” said the good clergyman, “and it would be 


-as if he had said, ‘Lord, if it be Thou, bid me | 48 


-come with Thee on the waters.’” 


In the afternoon, the flood began to stile, and 
at nightfall it had sufficiently abated for assistance 
ito be extended to Conway and his charges, who 
were taken from the tree and safely carried to 
Jand. 

Conway’s betrothal did take place on this day 
after all, for when Annie saw her noble, heroic 
lover restored to her from the peril which he had 
undergone, she uttered a cry of such great joy and 
exquisite tenderness that her feelings were plainly 
revealed, and ere they parted that night, she had 
promised to give her hand to one whom she not 
-enly. loved but truly honored. 

Mary W. Earty. 


ON THE USE OF TIME. 


[): JOHNSON once said, speaking of people 





who complain of having no time: “ What 
they lack is, not more of it, but the faculty 

of properly using that which they have.” 
We are always lamenting how quickly time flies, 
and yet very few of us really occupy its limits. 
All great men have been rigid economists of time, 





and instances abound of the ways in which they 
have avoided wasting even a minute. Benjamin 
Franklin, when in youth apprenticed to a printer, 
was not content with studying far on into the night, 
after his day’s work was done, but also devoted 
the greater part of his dinner-hour to read- 
ing, spending but a few minutes over his re- 
past. 

Sir William Herschel, the great astronomer, was 
brought up asa musician, and his duties as organist, 
and the instruction of pupils, occupied him during 
the whole day, but he always carried a book in his 
pocket, which he would study between the lessons 
he gave or in the intervals of a musical_perform- 
ance. 

Successful merchants who have made great for- 
tunes have usually done so, not by one fortunate 
stroke of business, but by constant attention to small 
matters, and carefully looking after little sums of 
money, which other people would not think worth 
troubling about. This is how we should deal with 
time, not thinking even a fragment too small to be 
put to some good use. 

Great men have frequently been noted for their 
wise improvement of the time usually spent in un- 
profitable conversation or idle thoughts. Erasmus, 
for instance, wrote the whole of his “Praise of 
Folly” on horseback, whilst traveling to Italy, 
although most people would have considered the 
time spent on a journey sufficiently occupied; 
and David Livingstone, who spent his young days 
at work in a cotton mill, was accustomed to have 
a book open before him on the “spinning-jenny,” 
glancing at it as he passed to and fro. Such men 
these, so far from wasting the precious hours 
and minutes, had their minds and brains at work 
even whilst engaged in physical pursuits. An 
Italian philosopher has said that time was his 
estate, given him by God, which would yield him 
nothing without cultivation, but from every por- 
tion of which a harvest would be expected. Some 
of us will have many uncultivated, and therefore 
unfruitful, places to show when the harvest from 
our estate of time is called for. 

We must be misers of time, grudging every 
minute that is thrown away, and remembering that 
if we 

“Lose this day loitering, twill be the same story 

To-morrow, and the next more dilatory ; 

Then indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are spent lamenting o’er lost days. 
Are you in earnest? Seize the present minute, 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it.” 


If this is wise counsel as to the use of time in 
any earthly pursuit, much more is it in what is 
the chief business of life, the care and culture of 
the soul. Of the shortness of time we are often 
reminded in the book of Divine wisdom as a 


motive to prepare for eternity, and to be living the 


life of Christian faith and duty. 
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BAY-WINDOWS. 


“ALL right but 
one thing,” said 
Mr. Hendrick- 
son, as he stood 
before his hand- 
some residence, 
which was one 
of the finest in 


Beverly. 
“What is 
lacking?” in- 


quired the per- 
son with whom 
he was engaged 
in conversation. 

“A bay-window on the library side.” 

“Yes, that would make a handsome improve- 
ment.” 

“The whole exterior is too plain—too severe in 
style.” 

“ Rather.” 

- “What would a bay-window cost?” 

“Shall I make you an estimate ?” 

“Come in, Mr. Grant, and let us talk it over.” 

So the two men went into the house, and were 
presently seated in Mr. Hendrickson’s library dis- 
cussing the bay-window and its probable cost. 
Jacob Grant was a carpenter and builder. 

It will not interest the reader to be made ac- 
quainted with all that passed between Mr. Hen- 
drickson and the carpenter; and so we give only 
the result of their conference. The bay-window 
was decided upon; or, more properly speaking, 
the bay-windows; for Mr. Grant, with an eye to 
business as well as to architectural beauty, had 





made it very apparent te Mr. Hendrickson that a}. 


bay-window projecting from the first story might 
have a meagre look and spoil the whole front from 
which it was thrown out, while two bay-windows, 
one above the other, would undoubtedly give an 
effect which all must admire. So, two bay-windows 
were decided upon. Then Mr. Grant hinted that 
the cost of continuing the work upward to the 
third story would not be large, while the improve- 
ment to the house would be very marked. Mr. 
Hendrickson held this suggestion balanced for 
awhile, and then concluded to have three bay- 
windows instead of the one at first suggested. 

When the bay-window question first came up 
in the mind of Mr. Hendrickson, his thought did 
not go beyond carpenter’s work, nor his estimate 
of cost beyond two or three hundred dollars. But 
a stone tower, three stories high, was the final de- 
cision; the cost being set down at sixteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Come round in the morning,” said Mr. Hen- 
drickson, after examining the carpenter’s esti- 





mates. “Sixteen hundred dollars is a great deai 
of money to spend on bay-windows. I must take 
a little more time to think about it.” 

That evening, as he was sitting in his library, 
thinking about the contemplated improvement, 
Mr. Hopewell, one of his neighbors, called to see 
him. This Mr. Hopewell was a leading and active 
member in the church to which Mr. Hendrickson 
belonged. He was a kind-hearted man; and not 
being the possessor of a very large share of this 
world’s goods, came nearer to the poor in their 
home-life than Mr. Hendrickson, and was more in 
sympathy with them. He had heard about the 
costly improvement which his neighbor proposed 
making, and it struck him as involving such an 
utter waste of money for mere ornamentation, that 
duty as a friend and brother in the church im- 
pelled him to say a word in opposition, and, if 
possible, induce Mr. Hendrickson to change his 
purpose and make some other use of the sum he 
was going to spend in bay-windows—a use that 
would benefit others, and bring the user a more 
real and lasting satisfaction of mind—the satisfac- 
tion which springs from doing good. 

“Mr. Grant has been telling me about the im- 
provement you think of making,” said Mr. Hope- 
well, soon after he was seated in the library. 

“Has he?” And Mr. Hendrickson’s eyes turned 
to the side of the room out of which one of the 
new windows was to be thrown, and saw the flat 
and rigid wall give place to its graceful re- 
cess. 

“Yes.” There was a quality in the voice of 
Mr. Hopewell that caused Mr. Hendrickson to 
withdraw his gaze from the imaginary bay-window 
and let it rest upon his visitor. 

“ What do you think of it?” he asked. 

“How much is it going to cost?” 

“In the neighborhood of sixteen hundred 
dollars.” 

“So much ?” 

“Tt might be done for less; but we have con- 
cluded to build all the way up from the founda- 
tion with stone.” 

“Sixteen hundred dollars just for bay-windows 
—just for ornamentation; and your house already 
is one of the handsomest and most luxurious in 
town! Pardon me, brother Hendrickson; but it 
does seem to me that you ought to think this 
matter over more carefully. May I speak plainly 
of what is in my thoughts?” 

“ Just as plainly as you desire.” 

Mr. Hendrickson felt a little disturbed; as well 
he might at this interruption to the pleasant flow 
of his thoughts and feelings. But he knew the 
good life and sincere heart of his neighbor, and 
determined to be patient with him, say what he 
might. 

“There isn’t a harder-working man in town 
than Peter Grayson.” 
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“ Perhaps not.” 

“ Honest and faithful.” 

“Yes; no one can gainsay that.” 

“Has a thrifty, industrious wife.” 

“Yes; Mrs. Grayson is a model wife for a poor 
man.” 

’ “ And they are bringing up their children care- 
_ fully.” 

“‘T am glad to know it.” 

“There ig not a more deserving family in town. 
But, Peter has hard scratching to keep even. A 
wife and four children, and his earnings never above 
twelve or fifteen dollars a week. The wonder to 
me is, how he manages to keep even. Now, shall 
T tell you what has been going through my mind 
since I heard about your bay-windows ?” 

“Yes. Speak out.” 

“It is just this. Here you have an elegant 
home. You are never in trouble about the ways 
and means of getting food and clothing for your 
wife and children; are never anxious as rent-day 
approaches; never lie awake at night in fear that 
work may stop and the wages be cut off. God has 
blessed you abundantly in this world’s goods; not 
that you may keep them all to yourself and enjoy 
them all alone. That is not the way in which He 
dispenses His good gifts to men. But He has 
filled your lap with plenty in order to make you 
His almoner—His steward. Now, if instead of 
spending sixteen hundred dollars of your Lord’s 
money for an almost useless addition to this beau- 
tiful home, you were to take that sum and buy or 
build a neat and comfortable little home for Peter 

trayson and his family, and let him have it as a 
gift or rent free, do you not think the Good Giver 
of the many bounties you enjoy would smile upon 
you more approvingly?” 

The eyes of Mr. Hendrickson fell to the floor 
soon after his neighbor began speaking. Here was 
another and more serious consideration; one that 
threw his mind into some confusion, filling it with 
perplexing questions, and disturbing it with 
doubts. 

“T am very sure,” continued Mr. Hopewell, 
after a brief pause, “that the pleasure gained in 
seeing this poor family in their own comfortable 
home, and knowing that you had taken a heavy 
weight of care and anxiety from the mind of an 
honest and hard-working man, would be larger 
and more heart-felt than any possible enjoyment 
you could derive from what you now propose do- 
ing. Ina month’s time you will scarcely think of 
your bay-windows; but the sight of Peter Gray- 
son’s little home, if you build him one, will be a 
perpetual satisfaction.” 

“ Maybe you are right about it, friend Hope- 
well,” said Mr. Hendrickson. “It does seem like 
a waste of money that might do so much good. I 
‘will think it over.” : 

“And may He who says, ‘The earth is mine 





and the fullness thereof,’ make the laws of His 
stewardship clear to your understanding.” 

Mr. Hendrickson did think the matter over in 
this new light, and the more he thought of it the 
less did he feel satisfied about the bay-windows. 
When the carpenter came next morning to get his 
decision, he put him off until another day, at the 
same time expressing a doubt in regard to the 
projected improvement. He had been awake 
during the night, thinking about the hard lot of 
Peter Grayson; and it did seem like a wicked 
waste of money to spend sixteen hundred dollars 
in ornamental windows for his library and upper 
chambers, when that sum would build a whole 
house for his poor neighbor. 

One evening about this time, Peter Grayson and 
his wife sat together, after the children were in 
bed, talking over their aflairs. The pinch was 
very close upon them. ‘In spite of the husband’s 
industry, and the wife’s thrift and economy, it had 
become almost impossible to make, as we say, both 
ends meet. 

“Tf it wasn’t for the rent,” said Mrs, Grayson, a 
troubled choking in her voice. 

“Yes, the rent-money would buy so many things 
that we need,” returned her husband. His man- 
ner was more cheerful than that of his wife. “The 
children want shoes.” 

“You have got the rent all saved ?” 

“Oh, yes. That must be kept.” 

“Six dollars a month. How many things that 
sum would give us!” and a sigh followed the 
words. , 

“Don’t be downhearted, Katy. It will all come 
out right. We've never really wanted anything. 
I’m well and strong, and so are you. God helps 
those who help themselves. Now let me tell you 
what I’ve thought of doing to make the rent.” 

The trouble went out of Mrs. Grayson’s face. 
She had faith in her husband. 

“ What ?” she asked, light coming into her eyes. 

“T’ve had better schooling, you- know, than most 
of the young men working in our shops. Some 
are dreadfully behindhand in all kinds of learn- 
ing. In the evenings a great many of them go 
idling about, drinking and getting into bad com- 
pany. It came over me all of a sudden to-day, 
that I might get up a class from among these 
young men—say a dozen or more—to meet here 
two or three nights in the week. I could teach 
them a great many things, such as writing, arith- 
metic and geography. And I could read aloud 
from interesting books. Suppose I got only eight 
to come, and each of them paid me twenty-five 
cents a week ; that would be eight dollars a month 
—more than our rent. And then think of the 
good that would be done.” 

“Why, Peter!” exclaimed Mrs. Grayson, her 
face beginning to glow. “And do you really 
think the men would come?” 
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“There is scarcely a doubt of it. I spoke to 
two in our shop, and they both said I might put 
them down. So, you see, there are two dollars a 
month already.” 

“And it will be so much better for the men,” 
said the happy wife—happy in seeing the way 
growing clear before them. 

“Yes, that will make the satisfaction double.” 

“Won't it be too much for you after a hard 
day’s work, Peter?’ Mrs. Grayson’s voice had a 
shade of concern. 

“Oh, no. It will rest me,” the husband. replied, 
cheerily. 

On the next day Grayson spoke with several of 
the young men at the shop where he worked. The 
result was.a promise of five scholars for his even- 
ing class. There was something novel in his 
project, and it pleased them. A new life seemed 
to flow through Peter Grayson’s veins; his labor 
was lighter in his hands; his step was freer as he 
took his way homeward in the evening. The 
clouds which had been in his sky were swept 
away, and he was living in the clear sunlight. 

“And you will be doing so much good,” said 
his wife, as they talked the matter over again. 

“Yes. If we were not so much in need of the 
money I shall earn, I think that thought would 
give me the most pleasure.” 


CHAPTER II. 
N the following morning, as Grayson was 
about leaving home for the shop in which he 
worked, a note from Mr. Hendrickson was placed 
in his hands. 

“Call and see me at my office sometime to- 
day,” it said. 

“What in the world can Mr. Hendrickson want 
with you ?” was Mrs. Grayson’s natural inquiry. 

“Dear knows! But we shall see. I will call 
on my way to the.-shop. I go right past his 
office.” 

All the morning Mrs. Grayson: kept wondering 
what Mr. Hendrickson could want with her hus- 
band. When the dinner hour arrived, and she 
had everything ready to serve up, she went to the 
door to see if he was in sight. Yes, there he was, 
a little way down the street. At the first glance, 
she saw something unusual in his manner. He 
was walking quite rapidly, with his head bent 
forward, and something eager and excited in the 
way he swung his arms. 

“Peter Grayson! What's come over you?” 

He had thrown an arm about his wife on reach- 
ing the door, at which she stood waiting for him, 
and was whirling her into the house. 

“Good news! And you won’t guess it if you 
try for a month.” 

“Then I shall not try. What is it?” 


Grayson pushed his wife into a chair. He 
seemed to her half beside himself. 

“But dinner is all ready to dish up. I must 
get it on the table first.” 

“Let dinner wait! It can afford to wait! I’ve 
got something good to tell you, and I don’t care to 
talk about it before the children. You remember 
the note I received this morning from Mr. Hen- 
drickson ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, when I called to see him, he made me sit 
down in his office, and then he asked me all about 
you and the children, and how much I earned 
every week, and what it cost us to live. And 
when I told him just how it was, and how we had 
to pinch, and screw, and deny ourselves to keep 
out of debt, he wanted to know if I owed anything. 
When I answered not a dollar, he said: ‘I like 
that, Peter. Out of debt, out of danger. Never 
go in debt.’ ‘No, sir, I replied, ‘I never will. 
We'll live on bread and water first’ He looked 
pleased. And then, you'll hardly believe it, Katy 
—but seeing is believing—he took a paper from 
his desk, and, holding it up, said: ‘I bought a lit- 
tle house in Cedar Street yesterday—the one next 
to the church—and my carpenter is putting it in 
order. It will just suit you—has a nice little 
parlor, a sitting-room and a kitchen on the first 
floor, and three bed-rooms up-stairs. The paper 
I hold in my hand is a title-deed for this property, 
made out in your name.’ You may believe me 
when I tell you, that I was all struck up. I 
thought I must be dreaming. ‘You're surely not 
in earnest, Mr. Hendrickson,’ said I. ‘Why 
should you give mea house? ‘Qh,’ he replied, 
looking so kind and good, ‘just becanse you and 
your wife’—you see he spoke of you, Katy—‘just 
because you and your wife are doing the very best 
you can to bring up a family that is getting too 
large for your wages, and I saw that you needed 
some help, and ought to have a little home of 
your own.’ I tried to thank him; but he said: 
‘Never mind, Peter. I’m only doing what I be- 
lieve to be right. Thank God who put it into my 
heart to give you a helping hand.’” 

Peter Grayson and his wife were made very 
happy by this unexpected good fortune. What a 
weight of care was lifted suddenly from their 
hearts. A house of their own! No more rent to 
be troubled about. It seemed as if there must be 
some mistake. But when, in a few days, the title- 
deed of the house came into Grayson’s hands, all 
doubts were lost in certainty. 

How rich and independent the poor mechanie 
and his thrifty little wife felt! Now they had a 
home of their own. It would have done Mr. 
Hendrickson’s heart good if he had looked in upon 
the objects of his bounty during the first few davs 
of their new possession. They were so happy. 





“Sit down, and I’! tell you.” 





With fifteen dollars a week certain, as wages, no 
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rent to pay, and six or eight dollars a month from 
the evening class of young men, the prospect was 
opening brightly for Peter. But we must not 
count in too much. The proposed evening class 
was an expedient for making up the rent; and 
now that no more rent was to be paid, what need 
was there of the class? Peter grew lukewarm on 
the subject. It would involve no end of trouble. 
He would have to brush up a great deal to be able 
to teach arithmetic, grammar and geography ; 
would be tired after his day’s work, and need rest. 
So objection after objection crowded upon him, 
and in the end the good purpose he had formed 
was crowded out. 

The new house was larger than the one from 
which they had removed. Their scanty furniture 
looked meagre and out of place, the newly-papered 
walls and fresh paint making only the more ap- 
parent by contrast its dingy shabbiness. It was 
not long before all this had a serious effect upon 
the mind of Mrs. Grayson. The comfort of the 
new house was no longer felt because of the old 
faded carpet in the little parlor, and the unsightly 
furniture which had once been all she desired. 

“Tf we could only have a new carpet, Peter.” 
It came out into words at last. “ Mrs. Pilling got 
‘one this week. It was only a dollar a yard, and 
you don’t know how beautiful it is; and so cheap. 
The Pillings are not as well offas we are. John 
only gets twelve dollars ; and then they don’t own 
their house as we do.” 

Peter Grayson knit his brows and went to think- 
ing. The carpet was a worn, unsightly thing, and 
not at all in keeping with their new house. It 
was an eye-sore that must trouble them so long as 
it remained. But a new one would cost not less 
than twenty-five or thirty dollars, and he had 
already borrowed twenty dollars from a fellow- 
workman—a young man who was saving up his 
wages—in order to meet the expense of moving 
and fixing up things. If cash down had to be 
paid for a new carpet, then a new carpet was im- 
possible. But Peter Grayson was the owner of 
real estate, a freehold citizen; and, as already 
intimated by persons who had goods to sell, a man 
worthy of credit. A carpet was therefore within 
his reach. He could buy now, and make the pay- 
ment at some future time. But Peter had a 
natural dread of debt, and did not feel comfortable 
about the twenty dollars which the new house had 
compelled him to borrow. Still, Peter loved his 
wife, and it troubled him to see her making her- 
self unhappy about the carpet. So, after a hard 
struggle with prudence, he told her that she might 
go and buy a carpet if the storekeeper would give 
them a credit of three months. 

Of course the carpet was bought. Mrs. Grayson 
found the storekeeper exceedingly gracious, and 
ready to sell her carpets enough to cover all the 
rooms in the house if she wanted them. It was 





hard to resist his importunities to buy; and she 
did yield so far as to include the small sitting- 
room with the parlor, and to select a rug to lay in 
front of the parlor fire-place. When the carpets 
were down, half their beauty disappeared because 
of the bill that came with them. Instead of 
twenty-five or thirty dollars, the footing up was 
over fifty ! 

The carpets naturally enough put the hard 
windsor chairs out of countenance; and soon after 
another debt of sixteen dollars was made. For 
this they had half a dozen cane-seat chairs and a 
rocking-chair. 

Their little parlor did look fresh and cozy now, 
with its new carpet and chairs, its fresh muslin 
half-curtains at the windows, and a few bits of 
ornamental china on the mantel-piece. But it was 
not enjoyed, for every day that went by only 
brought nearer the time when all this must be 
settled for; and, somehow, the wages paid each 
Saturday night to Peter Grayson melted away 
before the next Saturday came round, and Katy, 
in order to keep the table supplied, was compelled 
to run up a small bill every week at the grocer’s. 
As others have found, so found she. More was 
bought on the credit than on the cash system, and . 
the cost of living was soon increased two or three 
dollars a week ; so that, in time, the wages brought 
home on Saturday nights had nearly all to be used 
in paying the store-bill. 

When the carpet and furniture bills became 
due, there was no money in hand with which to 
pay them. What was to be done? The store- 
keeper and the cabinet-maker were reasonably 
urgent, and Peter was in trouble. A hint about 
pressing his claim, half-petulantly made by the 
disappointed storekeeper, frightened the’ poor 
man, who saw himself in the hands of the sheriff. 
There was only one way out of his trouble, and 
this was suggested by the creditors who wanted 
their money. He must put a mortgage on his 
house. His debts, four months after he became a 
property holder, amounted to one hundred and 
twenty dollars. How relieved the worried man 
felt when he saw with wha, ease this might be 
paid off. At a cost of only seven dollars and 
twenty cents a year interest money, he could get 
relief from this dreadful burden. The store- 
keeper found him a man who had money to lend 
on good security. 

“How much do you want?” asked this person 
when Grayson called to see him. The mechanic 
was taking half a day from his work that he might 
attend to this business. 

“A hundred and twenty dollars,” was replied. 

The money-lender shrugged his shoulders, re- 
marking: “Is that all? Hardly worth the trouble 
of writing a mortgage.” 

That all! Talking about a hundred and twenty 
dollars as if the sum were nothing to him, while 
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to Peter it was, in the form of a debt, as a mill- 
stone about his neck | 

“Why don’t you make it four or five hundred 
dollars while you are about it?” 

Four or five hundred dollars ! 
caught his breath. 

“Say five hundred dollars. It will only cost 
you, for interest, thirty dollars a year; and you 
can earn that by overwork. You'll find plenty of 
use for the money. Your wife wants new clothes 
for herself and the children, I’ll be bound; and 
more furniture and carpets. Get yourselves fixed 
up all right ; pay off your little debts, and make a 
fair and square start. With money in hand, you 
ean buy everything cheaper. You wiil save twice 
the interest on a mortgage of five hundred doilars 
if you are in a condition to pay cash down for 
everything. And then you will feel so much 
easier and independent with a hundred or two 
dollars laid snugly away to go and come on, than 
if compelled to pinch, and pare, and grub along 
day after day, and worry about the store-bill every 
Saturday night when the wages come in.” 

Now Peter knew all about that “pinching, and 
worrying, and grubbing ;” and the relief and inde- 
pendence suggested by the money-lender were 
very tempting arguments. Five hundred dollars! 
What a fortune that was in itself! The tempter 
prevailed. 

Peter Grayson did not make his appearance at 
the shop on that day. He had only meant to 
take a half holiday in order to attend to the busi- 
ness in hand. But the new aspect it had assumed 
quite unhinged him. THe was to become the pos- 
sessor of five hundred dollars, to use as he pleased, 
after paying off the debts that were against 
him. Not a man in Beverly felt richer than 
Peter. To go to the shop and narrow mind and 
hands down to work, were impossible for that day. 
So he spent the time partly at home, partly with 
the money-lender, and. partly in wandering about 
town. There is danger in idleness. Grayson was 
a sober man, Work, and the care and economy 
a limited income brings to men who have families 
to provide for, had heretofore kept him from idling 
his time or wasting his money in saloons. But 
to-day he felt rich—too rich to work or to count 
his shillings carefully. Moreover, too much time 
was hanging on his hands. And then he met peo- 
ple whom he knew. 

“Come and take a glass of ale with me, Peter,” 
said one of these acquaintanccs. Peter could not 
resist. 

In the evening, when he and Katy sat down 
with their children to supper, his eyes were duller 
and his motions heavier than his wife ever re- 
membered to have seen them. After supper he 
was restless, then went out, something unusual for 
him, and did not come home for an hour. 


On the next day Peter received the five hundred 
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dollars for which he had given a mortgage on his 
house. He was absent from the shop another day. 
The morning was spent in completing arrange- 
ments incident to the mortgage, and in settling the 
bills that stood against him. About three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars remained. It had been his 
purpose to return to his work after dinner. But 
when dinner was done, he felt less like work than 
before. 

“We haven’t had an afternoon’s holiday to- 
gether for more than a year, Katy,” he said, as he © 
pushed his chair back from the table. They had 
enjoyed an extra good dinner. “Suppose we'go 
out to Fairman’s Garden and take the children.” 

Now Katy was feeling almost as rich as her 
husband. She had already begun to think that 
her work was too hard for her, and that she must 
have a girl to help her with the chiliren. A half 
day’s holiday in the country was just to her mind. 

“That will be nice,” was her ready answer. “I 
feel dreadfully fagged out, and it will do me 
good.” 

“You’re working too hard, I’m afraid, Katy,” 
said Peter, as he looked into the face of his wife. 

“Maybe I am; but it can’t be helped,” was re- 
plied, just a little evidence of complaint in Mrs. 
Grayson’s voice. 

“Tt can be helped,” spoke out.Peter, with de- 
cision; “and it must be helped. I won’t have 
you wearing your life out at the rate it has been 
going on.” 

He had struck the key-note to Katy’s thoughts, 
and she saw the girl who was to help her with the 
children already in the house. 

The afternoon was spent at Fairn i’s Garden, 
and was greatly enjoyed by Peter a2 his wife, 
and especially by the children. In the evening 
came a talk about the future, and what was to be 
done with the large sum of moncy now in their 
possession, They had become well off all at once, 
an] felt that they might indulge themselves a 
little. Katy put in a plea for help in the work of 
her little family—a plea so reasonable that Peter 
had nothing to say against it. There were plenty 
of “half-grown girls” to be had for a dollar a 
week, and it was decided to hire one immediately. 
Their bed-room furniture was solid and good in 
its way, but not very: sightly; at least not now. 
Once they had thought it very nice indeed. A 
cottage set could be had for forty dollars. Katy 
had seen a beautiful set, rose-tinted and orna- 
mented with flowers on the head and foot-boards, 
and with euch a sweet-looking bureau and charm- 
ing wash-stand. So forty dollars were sct apart to 
buy this set. Then a sewing-machine and a new 
cook-stove called for another heavy appropriation. 
If Katy had a sewing-machine, she could take in 
plain work, and make her “three or four dollars 
every week as easy as nothing.” The “three or 


four dollars a week” to be added to their income 
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settled all doubtful questions in regard to the 
sewing-machine. 

When Peter Grayson and his wife went to bed 
that night, they did not feel as rich as they had 
felt in the morning. Their large fortune had 
nearly all dwindled away under the liberal appro- 
priations which they had set up against it. Still, 
Peter’s wages remained as the family dependence, 

.and they would keep at least fifty dollars of the 
mortgage-money as a fund in hand for any little 
extra expenses. that might be called for in the 
household,.so that.cash might ‘always be paid and 
little bills avoided. 


CHAPTER III. 

HEN Grayson went to the shop, after an 

absence of two days, he found another man 
at his bench. Work was pressing, and it having 
been reported to Mr. Lyon, the owner of the shop, 
that Peter had been idling about town, he set a 
new hand at work in his place. At this, Peter 
was indignant, and under the excitement of the 
moment, used such offensive language to his old 
employer that he gave him his discharge. 

It happened on this very day, that, as Mr. Hen- 
drickson came in toward evening from a drive, he 
passed through a part of the town which he rarely 
fréquented, and was much. surprised: at seeing 
Peter Grayson come out'of a drinking-saloon. 
Peter did not see him. Could he be mistaken in 
the man’s carriage and whole appearance? Some- 
thing was wrong; he felt sure of that, and was 
troubled. He had not yet heard about the mort- 
gage. 

That night he had an engagement with Mr. 
Grant the builder. He wished to consult him 
about some work he thought of having done. [lis 
stable had grown old and leaky, and he had about 
concluded to put up a new one. On making 
known his purpose to Mr. Grant, the. latter said, 
with some feeling in his manner: “It will be a 
real charity, if you will order the work commenced 
at once, Mr. Hendrickson.” 

« “Why so? You are not in any strait I hope,” 
was the surprised response. 

“Oh, no,” was answered, “but there are me- 
chanics out cf employment whose families I know 
to be sufiering; and if you conclude to have this 
stable built I can give them work at once. There 
is a stone-mason named Larkin who has not had 
work for half his time during the past five or six 
months—everyth‘ng las been so dull. His family 
have actually sufiered. I had to make up a little 
contribution last week to keep them from actual 
want of food, He's a good workman; and both 
sober and industrious.” 


““T, at is hard,’ returned Mr. Hendrickson. 


““You may go to work on‘the stable as soon as we |. 
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“Poor Larkin was dreadfully disappointed when 
you concluded not to have the bay-windows,” said 
the builder. “TI had spoken to him about the job. 
It would have given him work for a couple of 
months, and bread in all that time for his family.” 

Mr. Hendrickson gave a start, the color rising 
in his face. 

“Ts that really so, Mr. Grant?” he asked. 

“Tt is just as I tell you.” 

Mr. Hendrickson mused for a little while. 

“ Of course,” remarked Mr: Grant, “every man 
must.do with his own as he pleases; but, to say 
what I thought then and: think now; it does not 
seem to me that you made a wise decision at the 
time you let the bay-window project go by.” 

“T did what I believed to be right.” 

“Of course you did. It was very generous and 
self-denying. Still, I do not think it was a wise 
generosity ; as the sequel is proving.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Grant? 
going wrong with Peter Grayson ?” 

“Tm afraid so.” 

“You are?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tn what respect ?” 

“You wished to help an honest, hard-working 
man, who had as much as he could do to make 
both ends meet. So.you bought him a little house 
to live in that he might be saved the cost of rent. 
You found him free from debt, and reasonably 
contented with his lot. He had close pinching to 
get along; and was beginning to feel anxious 
about his affairs. But Peter was no drone, and 
had been looking around for some means of in- 
creasing his income. The will gei erally makes 
the way, you know; and he had found the way 
when you stepped in with your generous, but un- 
wise gift, and marred a plan that would have 
given him the means of keeping free from debt, 
and at the same time of doing much good. And 
what has been the result? Debt, a mortgage on 
his house, idleness and the ‘loss of a good place in 
which he has Leen for years!’ 

Mr. Hendrickson was om his feet ; a shocked ex- 
pression in his face, and his manner pany dis- 
el. 

“You cannot mean all this, Mr. Grant!” 

“Tt is just as I say. He went in debt here and 
there for carpets, furniture and one thing and 
another, until he was covered all over with bills, 
and had to borrow on a mortgage in order to keep 
himself from being sued. To my certain knowl- 
edge he got five hundred dollars from Babcock.” 

“Tive hundred dollars!’ Mr. Ilendrickson 
looked aghast. 

“Yes. Babcock showed me the mortgage.” 

“Tive hundred dollars! You must ke mis- 
taken, Mr. Grant. It is impossible for him to 
have run so much in debt.” 

. .“ The debts were.not.five hundred dollars, Bab- 
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cock told me; but he wouldn’t trouble himself 
with a mortgage for less than that sum. And 
besides, Grayson wanted a little ready money in 
hand to fix up for the winter.” 

Mr. Hendr.ckson was confounded. He sat down, 
dropping his chin upon his breast, and tried to 
compose himself. And this was the result of his 
self-denial and generous regard for a poor neigh- 
bor! For a little while, his mind was in great 
confusion. 

“Tt makes one feel as if he would never do 
another kind act as long as he lived,” fell at last 
from his lips. 

He was growing angry. 

“Well-doing is wise-doing,” answered the 
builder. “In my experience, helping the poor by 
gifts is generally the poorest way to help them. 
It is apt to encourage idleness; or to create new 
wants that it requires more to satisfy than the 
value of the gifts. God does not forget people in 
their poverty as we are sometimes inclined to 
think. If they faithfully try to help themselves, 
He will see that the bread is given and the water 
sure. It is the idle, the thriftless or the vicious 
who so ofteri come into extreme destitution. As 
for Peter Grayson, he was getting along well 
enough. He had fair wages and an industrious 
and economical wife. They were reasonably con- 
tented: with their lot. A little pinched, it is true, 
because of their increasing family and in danger 
of drifting some behindhand. But Peter was 
looking about him for a way by which to add as 
much to his income as would meet the rent; and 
he had found the way, when you came in and 
settled the rent question for him. Shall I tell you 
just how it was?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Peter had good schooling when a boy; and 
has more learning than most journeymen me- 
ehanics. Now, the rent question beginning to 
trouble him, he had determined to open a kind of 
night-school for young men, and charge them each 
a small sum for two or three evenings in the week 
He had the promise of quite'a number, and would 
have opened his school in the very next week if 
you hadn’t made him so rich that he no longer 
felt the need of making an effort for himself. His 
hands dropped at once. His good fortune had 
demoralized him: The bay-window job was set 
aside, and poor Larkin disappointed in the work 
he so much needed. As the matter stands, you 
have thrown away sixteen hundred dollars, ruined, 
I’m afraid, an industrious and hard-working me- 
chanic, and left the family of another poor me- 
chanic to suffer many privations for lack of the 
wages he would have received if you had spent 
your money in an improvement on your house 
which you had a right to make.” 

Mr. Hendrickson drew out his watch and looked 


at the time. His manner was exceedingly nervous. ' 





“Excuse me,” he said, “I must see Peter 
Grayson to-night. Tell Larkin that the stable ig 
going to be built; and the bay-windows also. Set 
him to doing something, and let his wages begin 
at once. Call in to-morrow morning, and we'll 
settle about plans.” 

The two men went out together. They were 
only a little way from. the residence of Mr. Hen- 
drickson when they saw Peter Grayson. He was 
standing in front of a bar-room in company with 
another man, who was, from his gestures and the 
earnest tone in which he was speaking, trying to 
persuade Grayson to do something. 

“You shall have it all back in a week,” they 
heard him say as they drew near. “Come,” and 
he took hold of Grayson’s arm and pulled him 
toward the bar-room door, “you must take a 
drink with me.” 

There was a slight resistance on the part of 
Grayson. But his companion was importunate, 
and he was yielding, when another hand was laid 
upon him, and a stern voice said: “Peter Gray- 
son !” 

Peter knew the voice too well. All strength 
went out of him, and he staggered back, scarcely 
able to keep himself from falling to the pavement. 
His.companion vanished through the bar-room 
door, and Mr. Grant passed on, leaving the twu 
men alone. 

“Come!” said Mr. Hendrickson. 

Peter walked passively by his side. 

“Ts it true, what I have heard,” demanded 
Mr. Hendrickson, when they were alone in his 
library, “that you have mortgaged your house 
for five hundred dollars ?” 

Peter let his eycs fall under the stern gaze of 
his interrogator and remained silent. 

“Ts it true, I ask?’ There was an angry flush 
in Mr. Hendrickson’s face. 

“Tt is,” was the faint response—the form of 
Peter abject and cowering. 

“And what have you done with the money ?” 

“T owed nearly a hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“You did? Well?’ 

“T paid it off.” 

“Where.is.the rest of the money ?” 

“Tt’s all here,” and he took a roll of bank-bills 
from his pocket. ; 

“Give it to me.” Mr. Hendrickson spoke in a 
tone of command as he reached for the roll of bills. 

There was a moment of hesitation on the part 
of Grayson, and then he yielded his possession of 
the money. 

“T will take better care of it than you are likely 
to do,” said Mr. Hendrickson, as he threw the 
money into 2 drawer, and locking it thrust the key 
into his pocket. 

There was silence for some moments; one of 
the men wearing a stern aspect and the other 
looked cowed and frightened, 
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“JT hear that you have lost your situation. Is 
that so?” 

Grayson was silent. 

“ How came that ?” 

“T was away from the shop for two days, and 
when I went back another workman had my 
bench.” The man’s voice was hesitating and un- 
xteady. 

“ What were you doing away from the shop?” 

“T had some business to attend to.” 

“The business of getting this mortgage, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And a fine piece of business you’ve made of it!” 

Mr. Hendrickson was not able to hold his in- 
dignation in check. 

“T’ve paid off my debts,” said Peter, now 
beginning to feel a little steadier and calmer; 
“and you have the rest of the money.” 

“ And what business had you to run into debt, 
I should like to know?” 

“Our furniture was too mean and shabby for the 
new house, and we got carpet for the parlor, and 
chairr, and other things. We meant to save up 
and pay for them; but somehow it took every- 
thing I could earn to live; and when the bills 
came due there was nothing with which to meet 
them. They threatened to put the sheriff on me; 
and what could I do?” 

“ But you didn’t owe five hundred dollars. Why 
did you borrow so much ?” 

“Mr. Babcock said he wouldn’t take a mortgage 


2 
for less.” 
* 


“Oh, yes. . Well, what were you going to do 
with the balance of this money after paying off 
your debt ?” : 

“We were going to get some more furniture, a 
sewing-machine and cooking-stove; and keep 
something laid by to go and come on so that we 
needn’t have any, more’ bills.” 

“Bills! You didn’t have bills before. You 
never went into debt.” 

“No, sir; I always kept square.” 

“ But, as soon as I made it a little easier for you, 
off you and your wife go like a pair of fools and 
run yourselves head and ears intodebt! I thought 
you had more sense and prudence.” 

“We ought to have had more, I see, sir. But 
it's a lesson—” 

“A lesson,” interrupted Mr. Hendrickson, 
“that you have most likely learned too late.” 

“Maybe not, sir.” 

“That’s to be seen. What are you going to do? 
You’ve lost your place.” 

“But I can get it again, if you will speak a 
good word for me.” 

“TI speak a good word for you! What can I 
say” 

“That I got upset and am sorry for it.” 

“Humph! How sorry I should like to know?” 








“Sorry enough to go back into the old house 
and let you take the new one,” said Grayson, as 
he drew his form more erectly, and assumed a 
manlier bearing. “We haven’t been any happier 
than we were; and the way we’re going on is most 
likely to ruin us in the end.” 

“But why do you go on so? ~Why can’t you be 
as prudent and saving as you were before ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. It seems as if we couldn’t 
help it.. Things come into our minds and we 
can’t push them out. We want this and we want 
that; and seeing that we have a house of our own 
and no rent to pay, it looks as if we might indulge 
ourselves.” 

“Humph! Yes. Who was that fellow I saw 
you talking to just now ?” 

“He’s a man who used to be in our shop. But 
he lost his place two months ago.” 

Owhy?’ 

“He didn’t attend to his work just right. Was 
off too many half days.” 

“Got to idling and drinking, I suppose.” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“He wanted to borrow money ?” 

“Yes, sir. He asked me to let him have twenty 
dollars.” 

“ And you were going to lend him the money ?” 

“T said no; but he told me that his wife and 
babies were almost naked, and had scarcely any- 
thing to eat; that he was going to work next 
week, and would pay me back every cent.” 

“And was going to add a drink to his argu- 
ment! O Peter! Peter! That you, whom I 
thought so prudent and sensible, should prove to 
be such a weak fool! You are not fit to have 
money; and it was a wise ordering of Providence 
that kept you from hand to mouth. 

“Maybe you are right, sir,” returned Grayson. 
“ And now that I think it over, I’m very sure of 
one thing—neither Katy nor I have been as con- 
tented in the new house as we were in the old; 
and neither of us has had the same heart in our 
work.” 

“You were going to open a night-school ?” 

“JT, sir? How do you know that?” There was 
a look of wonder in the man’s face. - 

“Somebody told me. Is it true?” 

“Yes, sir. I did think about it.” 

“And had partly made up a.class among your 
fellow-workmen ?” 

“Tt’s true, sir.” 

“ How much did you expect to make in this 
way ?” 

“ Maybe seven, or eight, or ten dollars a month.” 

“More than enough to pay your rent?” 

“Yes, sir; it was to make sure of my rent that I 
was going to do it.” 

“How many nights in the week did you intend 
keeping school ?” 

“Two, or possibly three. An hour each time,” 
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“Would not have been too tired for this after 
your day’s work ?” 

“No, sir. It would have rested me, I think.” 

“That was a capital idea, and, if carried out, 
would have been good for you, and better for the 
young men. I’m sorrier about this than anything 
else.” 

“Tt is not too late yet, sir.” 

“T don’t know about that. I’ve spoiled you for 
any heart you will probably ever have in the 
work.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Mr. Hendrickson. Just 
give me a chance.” 

“A chance? What chance can I give you?” 

“Get me back the place I’ve lost. You can do 
it. Just speak a word for me to Mr. Lyon, and it 
will all be right. As for the house, you may take 
it off my hands, if you will. It hasn’t done me 
any good so far; and I shall never feel comfortable 
about it after all this. It was kind and generous 
of you, sir; but it isn’t the right way for a poor 
man like me to get a house. If I’d saved up and 
bought it, going into it wouldn’t have turned my 
head. A man’s not apt to use a thing he gets for 
nothing as well as a thing he pays for out of his 
hard earnings.” 

And now Mr. Hendrickson found himself in 
something of a dilemma. He had made a free 
gift of the house to Peter Grayson, and the title- 
deed was all right. He could not repossess him- 
self of the property if he would; nor, in honor, 
take back what he had given if the opportunity to 
do so were afforded. There had been a great mis- 
take, a serious misapprehension as to his duty and 
the character of the man he had sought to benefit. 

“You are right about that,” he answered, speak- 
ing thoughtfully and soberly. His accusing and 
imperative manner was all gone now. “Self-help 
is the best kind of help in this world.” 

“T know that, sir. It’s the way I’ve always 
talked. Still, we poor folks can’t help thinking 
that if rich people would only give us a lift—spare 
us something out of their plenty—it would make 
our lot so much easier. I’ve thought in that way 
hundreds of times. But I don’t know. It cer- 
tainly hasn’t worked very well in my case.” 

Peter’s voice dropped in the closing sentence to 
a sad and troubled tone. 

“The house is yours, Grayson, to do with as 
you please,” said Mr. Hendrickson. “I made a 
mistake when I gave it to you; but that in no way 
affects your title. Still, I am anxious to repair 
the wrong I have occasioned; for you have been 
hurt instead of benefited by what I have done. If 
the house were yours by purchase instead of gift, 
how much more independent you would feel.” 

“As true as anything you ever said, sir. But 
as for buying it, there’s no use talking about.that. 
Where’s the money to come from ?” 

“Tt must be earned, of course, if it comes at all.” 





“Then it will never come, sir; and it isn’t worth 
while to bother our heads about things that can’t 
be done.” 

“Tt is barely possible that you may be wrong, 
Peter,” returned Mr. Hendrickson. ‘“ Where 
there’s a will there is generally a way. Would 
you like to buy this house, and so make it your 
own by purchase instead of gift?” 

“Certainly, sir. I’d work my hands off, as we 
say, to get the money to pay for it.” 

Mr. Hendrickson mused for a little while. 

“How much rent were you paying?” he in 
quired. 

“Six dollars a month.” 

“And you were able, on your wages, to make 
both ends meet—keeping free from debt ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And could do it again ?” 

“T’ve got to doit. That’s just the long and the 
short of it.’ The voice of Grayson had in it the 
decision of a man who was in earnest. 

“What about the evening class for young men? 
Is that still practicable ?” 

“ As much so, I suppose, as it ever was.” 

“Had you any scholars engaged ?” 

“Yes, sir, five or six; and I could easily have 
obtained more.” 

“What were you going to charge ?” 

“Twenty-five cents a week.” 

“Ten scholars would pay ten dollars a month. 
There you have it, my good man! Ten scholars 
will buy you the house.” 

“You may see how it’s to be done, Mr. Hen- 
drickson, but I can’t,” replied Grayson, speaking 
almost gloomily. 

“Well, let us both try to see if it can’t be done. 
I paid sixteen hundred dollars for the house. 
Now, suppose I were to sell it to you for, say a 
thousand dollars, and let you pay me one hundred 
dollars a year for ten years. Do you think you 
could make the payments?” 

“But there’s the mortgage of five hundred dol- 
lars, sir,’ answered Grayson, in a voice that be- 
trayed the instant excitement he was feeling. 

“Never mind about the mortgage. I’ll take 
care of that. All I shall ask of you will be to 
sign ten promissory notes for one hundred dollars 
each, running from one to ten years, and to secure 
these notes by a mortgage on the house. When 
they are paid, the house will be yours, free of all 
incumbrance.” 

“And you are really in earnest, Mr. Hendrick- 
son?” Peter had risen to his feet, all the muscles 
of his face quivering, and his manner eager and 
excited. 

“Entirely so.” 

“Then draw up the notes and let me sign 
them.” .He spoke with a clear ring of decision 
again in his.voice. 


Mr. Hendrickson waited for no after-thoughis. 
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The promissory notes were immediately drawn. 

Then a mortgage was written out, signed and wit- 

nessed. T. 8. ARTHUR. 
(To be continued.) 





DOWN AT HATHERLEIGH RECTORY. 


SSy OME one must do something,” quietly ob- 
f served my mother, with that peculiar, 

vague kind of helplessness which I have 

never seen in any.other human being. 

“Some one must,” I replied ; “and that 
some one is this young, strong-limbed Di 
Cannon, whose life hitherto has been too 
full of sunshine, peace and poetry.” 

“Sunshine, peace, poetry!” echoed the queru- 
lous voice of my brother Bertie from his sofa. 
“My dear, how easily satisfied you are, if you 
have found such elements mixed up with the 
dreary misery of the last five years!” 

“¢éNaught shall prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings,’ ” 
I repeated softly, bending over Bertie and kissing 
him. 

“That sounds all yery grand and flowery, Di, 
but I am sadly afraid ‘that you are sacrificing the 
simple, honest truth to the rhyme of the poet. 
What have we had in the shape of sunshine, I 
should like to know, since our father’s death? 
Just tell me that.” 

“Hundreds of things,” I replied; “and, first 
and foremost, we have each other—we have been 
together. Do you call that nothing, Bertie, that 
for five years I should have been permitted to be 
with you, and wait upon you?” 

“Child, everything is as nothing while I am as 
I am, chained here and useless. I wonder -how 
long it is to last!” he said, impatiently, turning 
his face from me. 

“Perhaps not for long, darling,” I whispered. 
“When Uncle Edward comes-home he may be 
rich enough to’ take you to that German oculist 
whom the world seems to be talking-so much of. 
Who knows? He may come soon now, Bertie. 
Meanwhile, no time shall be lost; I will get some- 
thing to do, and work hard to make the necessary 
money for you to go.” 

“Di, you are a brick!” exclaimed Bertie, after 
a dreamy pause. “You are always bright and 
cheerful, and it does one good to talk to you. As 
for Uncle Edward, I have lost all hope of him; I 
do not think of his return now. We have heard 
so much of it so long that the waiting and the 
talking have tired me out. I have more hope of 
you, dear; I think vour sunshine may be worth 
something after all; Di.” 

“My sunshine!” I repeated, sorrowfully. “ Ah, 





Bertie, I talked very grandly about it just now!, 








I always try to do so before you and mamma, and 
until lately it has been much to me; but your dim 
eyes have dimmed my brightness more than aught 
else on earth could. It has come so suddenly 
upon me.” : 

“And. upon me, too,” remarked our mother, 
who had been listening to us and watching us from 
her arm-chair. “Your Uncle Edward may or 
may not come, and we cannot lose time in waiting 
for him; I am sure I do not know what is best to 
do!” she added, helplessly. 

“But. I do,” I said; “and I will tell you what 
itis. I will ask every one I know, who I think 
can help me, to look out for me a situation as 
governess somewhere, and every penny of the 
money I make by teaching shall be put by toward 
taking Bertie to this great oculist; and I mean to 
look out at once. I shall go after dinner to see 
Mrs. Tinley; I think she would be a good help; 
she hears so much, and has so many friends,” 

After our simple mid-day meal was over, I en- 
veloped myself in my thick red cloak and started 
for Mrs. Tinley’s. My thoughts were all of Bertie 
as I went. The bright, happy days of long ago 
came to me like some sweet dream of the past, but, 
oh, so sadly shaded were they now by the dark 
cloud of the present! Bertie and I never remem- 
bered any other home than our pretty little ivy- 
covered cottage at Ashdown, though I have often 
heard my mother talk regretfully of the grand old 
Hall to which my father took her when she was a 
young and pretty bride. How often have I heard 
the melancholy history of the failure of the bank 
in which my father was a partner, and the almost 
total loss of all we had! I suppose it really must 
be very pleasant to have money enough to buy all 
one can want or wish for; but I have Leen happy 
enough without it until now, and now I want it, 
ah, so much ! 

It is only a short six weeks ago since Bertie 
came home one evening from his business in the 
office of old Snap, our Ashdown lawyer, and com- 
plained that his eyes ached and smarted painfully. 
I remember I did not think. much of it»at the 
time; but his eyes had gradually grown worse and 
worse, until Dr. Tinley said that his sight was in 
danger, and that he must have perfect rest and tle 
advice of a great London oculist, a German, who 
had effected extraordinary cures. It was perfect 
agony to me to entertain the possibility of my 
handsome brother Bertie’s blindness. 

“Oh, it could not—could not be!” I whispered 
to myself, as I walked up Dr. Tinley’s garden. 

“Mrs. Tinley,” I said, kissing the kind face I 
had known all my life, “do help me if you can. 
I want a situation. I want to teach some little 
children, or read to some old lady—anything—I 
do- not care what, so that I get something to do. 
I must make some maney !” 
“What do I hear?” cried the doctor, putting 
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his head through the half-open door. “ What is 
going to happen? Diana Cannon actually wants 
money like other people! I did not expect it of 
you, Di.” 

“ Dr. Tinley, you shall not join in our conversa- 
tion!” said his wife, getting up and shutting the 
door on him. “Now, Di dear, tell me all you 
want, and why you want it. The doctor will not 
come in again.” 

And I did tell her all my reasons, and poured 
into her kind, motherly heart my one desire to do 
something to help Bertie. She listened very 
attentively to all I had to say. 

“Di, my dear,” she said, when I came to a 
breathless conclusion, “it is as remarkably smooth 
for you as a chapter in a story-book ; only I donot 
think in story-books people happen to find just 
what they want so easily. I had a letter yester- 
day from Mrs. Martyn, a very old friend of mine, 
in which she asked me to look out for a suitable 
young lady as governess for her little Maud. It 
is the very thing for you, dear, if you are really in 
earnest about going. I am quite sure you will be 
happy down at Hatherleigh Rectory. I will write 
to my friend to-night, Di.” 

“Oh, if you would!” I replied. “Mrs. Tinley, 
it has quite taken me by surprise. I had never 
dreamed that I should be fortunate enough to hear 
of anything to-day. I only hoped that at some 
future time you might hear of some one to whom 
I might be of use. I hope it will not be too late.” 

“We will hope for the best, love.’ And the 
kind hand stroking my hair seemed to fill me with 
assurance and comfort. 

I did hope for the best. I hoped with all the 
strength and fervor of my heart. I seemed almost 
to fly through the air on my homeward journey 
that evening, in my wild haste to carry my good 
news to my mother and Bertie. 

“Well, love, if you go there I hope you will be 
treated as a lady,” observed my mother, after I 
had ‘finished my recital. “When I was a girl, I 
know a governess used to be treated as one of the 
family ; but things are very different now in every 
way.” 

“Of course I should be treated as a lady!” I 
replied. “ And, if I were not, I should not much 
mind. I have one object and one hope,” I added, 
glancing at Bertie. 

-We talked long into the bright summer night, 
and, somehow, sitting in my low seat by the open 


‘window and Bertie’s sofa, I seemed to give to the 


hearts of my dear ones the sweetness of the hope 
that filled my own. I watched the shadows 
lengthen and fall amongst the grand old trees in 
front of the house, and then silently fade beneath 
the soft silver rays of the bright, full moon. 
“Even so may this sorrow leave his life!” I 
breathed to myself, as I kissed Bertie a “Good- 
night” later on. - 





Two days afterward I received a very kind letter- 
from Mrs. Martyn, through Mrs. Tinley. She ex- 
plained that she wanted me at once, if convenient 
to me. 

“The sooner the better,” I said to myself, as I 
bustled about my preparations. “The sooner I go 
the sooner I shall be back. You see ‘somebody 
is doing something” as fast as ever she can, mother 
dear. Things are growing brighter for us, are 
they not ?” 

“T am sure I do not know where you see the 
brightness, Di,” was the response. “I am sure 
things are very different from what they used to 
be.” 

“ Let us never mind what they used to be, dear. 
It is of no good moaning over the past. The 
present is ours only. Do not let us make it dismal 
by regrets. I shall want another box, shall I 
not?” And so I managed to interest my mother 
in my packing, and she soon forgot everything 
else in her desire that my things should be of the 
nicest and neatest. 

I found my last evening at home a sad one, in 
spite of my incessant chatter, which I kept up 
heroically. I did not want Bertie or my mother 
to feel as dismal as I did, or to guess that there 
was a little aching heart hidden away beneath the 
laughter and merriment with which I tried to 
keep them amused. Somehow the view from our 
window seemed to me more beautiful, the trees 
greener, the sky bluer, and the sweet flow of the 
river laden with a deeper and more mystic song 
than hitherto. 

The last evening passed away, as all such times 
pass, and the morning, with its bustle and hurry, 
came too quickly. It was almost like a dream to 
me—the lingering good-bye, the long, yearning 
gaze from eyes blind with unshed tears at the dear 


‘| faces in the doorway, the rapid transit over the 


rough stones, and the final stoppage at our little 
quaint country station. The journey was some- 
thing new to me, and everything I saw possessed 
an infinite interest. 

Opposite to me was seated a middle-aged, nerv- 
ous-looking man, who rather excited my curiosity 
by giving me the idea that he lived a life of per- 
petual apologies. He was constantly asking our 
pardon for something or other, which so worked 
upon my risible faculties that I very nearly com- 
mitted myself by laughing in his face when he 
said to me: “I ask your pardon, but would a. 
like to look at the Graphic?” 

Looking at the papers my fellow-travelers sup- 
plied me with, and gazing through the window, 
lost in speculation as to the new life before me, 
the day gradually wore to a close. I was begin- 
ning to feel rather tired, when the train drew up 
at the platform of Silvington station, and I knew 
that my journey was at an end. 

“T ask your pardon, but pray allow me to assist 
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you out; I will hand you your cloak and things 
afterwards”—and my friend of the Graphic came 
boldly to the rescue and helped me out of the 
carriage. 

“Js it Miss Cannon?” asked a voice behind me; 
and, turning, I found myself face to face with a 
very pleasant-looking man in clerical dress. 

“Yes, I am; and I presuine you are Mr. 
Martyn.” 

We shook hands after that, and thereupon com- 
menced my first introduction to the owner of my 
new home. There was something about the 
genial, kind face that smiled back upon me which 
seemed to quite win my heart; and I thought, if 
Mrs. Martyn resembled her husband, I should, in 
all probability, be very contented and happy at 
Hatherleigh Rectory. 

We were very soon bowling along the smooth 

_lanes between tall trees, whose branches met and 
entwined overhead, throwing upon the path before 
us such a sweet, subdued shadow as I have only 
met with in the lovely South. 

“Pretty, Miss Cannon? You do not surely 
think much of this,” said Mr. Martyn to me, after 
aremark of mine. “It is nothing compared with 
some of the beautiful places about. If you are 
fond of shady nooks and corners, you must get my 
wife to show you her short cut into Seldene Park. 
You will be delighted with that.” 

“Ts it near Hatherleigh?”’ I asked. 

“Tt joins it,’ he replied; “and Mr. Seldene has 
put up a little gate for the benefit of my wife. It 
is a prettier and nearer way through the park to 
the village. Mrs. Martyn generally goes that 
way.” 

So we chatted, first about one thing and then 
about another, until we drew up at the door of the 
rectory. As far as I could see in the dusk, it was 
situated in a hollow, with tree-covered hills rising 
all round it, but the growing darkness would not 
permit me to see much. Inside all was brightness, 
cheerfulness and happiness. If ever there was a 
swect face which was calculated to win one’s heart 
at first sight, it was Mrs. Martyn’s. She was very 
young and very pretty; and I came to the conclu- 
sion, as I laid my head upon my pillow that night 
at Hatherleigh Rectory, that my lines, in this my 
first absence from my dear old home, and mother 
and Bertie, had fallen in very pleasant places, 

The next morning a most unimaginable sur- 
prise came to me. After I had arranged a pro- 
gramme of studies with my pupil, and she had 
taken me round the garden and. shown me the 
intricacies of the many pathways, the splendor of 
the numerous magnolias and the refreshing beauty 
of the ferneries, Mrs. Martyn came to us and put 
an envelope into my hand. 

“Miss Cannon,” she said, with her sweet smile, 
“my husband thinks it much the best for you to 
have this now. It is of no use for either of us to 











stand on ceremony, though we do not know very 
much of each other. It is a difficulty that we 
shall daily overcome; meanwhile I know about 
your brother and sympathize deeply with you. 
You must not hesitate about taking this now,” she 
added, as she turned to leave me. “I know it is 
for him. Mrs. Tinley told me; so you see, Miss 
Cannon, how nicely we have managed to secure 
your companionship for twelve months.” 

Upon opening the envelope, I found it con- 
tained bank-notes to the value of eighty pounds. 
It was my salary for twelve months; and Mrs. 
Martyn had given it to me in advance, knowing 
my anxiety for my brother. I felt so pleased that 
I hardly knew where I was. It was so thoughtful, 
so kind! 

“T must go into the house, Maud,” I said to the 
child; “I must thank Mrs. Martyn.” 

Before evening, my letter home was written and 
the money sent off; and I knew that no time 
would be lost by Bertie in consulting the great 
German oculist about his sight. Ah, and I had 
done it! It was such a happy. thought to me. 

After this my days passed very quietly and en- 
joyably. My pupil and I grew great friends; and 
she took me to many lovely nooks which I trans- 
ferred to my sketch-book for the delectation of 
Bertie when we should meet. 

One day I strolled through the little gate lead- 
ing into Seldene Park. I wanted to find some 
ferns, and I knew a place down by the brook’s side 
where they grew in great profusion. I found that 
the rains had filled the brook to overflowing, and 
that the green moss-covered stepping-stones were 
buried beneath some inches of water. It was very 
provoking, for I especially wanted the ferns for a 
pretty basket I was busy making for Mrs. Martyn’s 
birthday. 

“Di, my dear,” I remarked to myself, having 
no one else to speak to, and dearly loving the 
sound of my own voice, “Di, what do you mean 
todo? It is not like you to care for a few inches 
of water and wet feet; Bertie taught you better 
than that, you know. No one is about, and the 
keepers seldom come here; so here goes!” 

And, ungracefully gathering up my skirts into 
anything but classic folds about my knees, I care- 
fully stepped down upon the stones, singing to my- 
self some quaint Italian words I had arranged for 
my own pleasure to the air of the “ Blue Danube.” 
I reached the middle of the brook, when—I can 
never tell how it happened—my foot slipped and 
I tumbled headlong into the water, burying my 
face in the ferns and mud, and making a splash that 
might have been heard up at the Hall. When I 
tried to recover my feet, I found to my horror that 
it could not well be done. An intense pain and 
an inability to put one foot to the ground warned 
me that my ankle was dislocated. I managed to 
reach one of the stepping-stones and seat myself 
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upon it, while I tried to think out, as well as the 
pain would allow me, what would be the best thing 
todo. That was not the question. What could 1 
do? I could not put one foot to the ground, con- 
sequently I could not walk back to the rectory. 
There was nothing for it but to remain where I 
was, in the fond hope of some passer-by happen- 
ing to see me. It certainly was a most awkward 
predicament in which to be placed. Here was a 
young lady, the governess at the rectory, seated on 
a stone some inches in the water in the middle of 
the brook in Seldene Park. The intense pain I 
suffered from my ankle made me feel inclined to 
cry; while the situation was so absurdly ludicrous 
that for a moment it overcame all else, and I burst 
into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. To my great 
amazement, I heard the laugh echoed from behind 
me, and, turning my head, I met the gaze of a 
pair of bright blue eyes, which were regarding 
me with a merriment that was evidently irrepres- 
sible. 

“T hope you will excuse my joining in your 
laugh,” said the gentleman, coming toward me; 
“but really I could not help it; you ‘looked so 
funny seated in the water. May [ ask if it is your 
favorite seat ?”’ 

“Certainly not,” I replied; “but I cannot well 
help myself. I have slipped and sprained my 
ankle and cannot move.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry! Do allow me to help you. 
I had no idea you were in pain, or I would not 
have laughed at you—that is, if I could have 
helped myself,” he added, smiling, as he bent over 
me, and, before I had any idea what he was going 
to do, I found myself lifted up in a pair of strong 
arms and carried back to the bank. “Can you 
stand, do you think?’ he asked, as he gently 
placed me on my feet and held me. 

“On one foot,” I said. “What a dilemma to be 


placed in! What will Mrs. Martyn think of 
me?” 
“Think? What can she think? You do not 


imagine she would suppose you would purposely 
sprain your ankle, do you? If you will sit down 
here until I return, I will run to the rectory and 
tell them, and bring Mr. Martyn’s trap for you to 
return in.” 

Helping me to seat myself on the grass, my 
companion assured me he would lose no time, and 
left me to my meditations. It was a most unfortu- 
nate affair, I thought; and I felt I would have 
given anything rather than it should have 
happened. Further, I am not fond of speaking to 
strangers; and I did not know how Mrs. Martyn 
would logk upon my adventure. It was most im- 
prudent for a girl to allow a strange gentleman to 
speak to her, I knew; but how could I help my- 
self in this case? So I occupied myself in wonder- 
ing until the sound of voices and footsteps gave 
notice of the approach of help. Mr. and Mrs. 





Martyn accompanied the stranger, the gentlemen 
carrying a small gate between them. 

“Now, Miss Cannon, I am sorry you will re- 
turn in so undignified a manner,” said the rector; 
“but it will be far the best and easiest for your 
foot. The carriage would have been awkward to 
get in and out of, to say nothing of the shaking 
over the stones. If you will let my wife help you 
to sit down on this, we will carry you home with- 
out giving you much pain.” 

Nor did they; but it was very bad nevertheless, 
and I was very glad to lie on the sofa and let Mrs. 
Martyn apply a cooling lotion to the swelled 
ankle. 

That accident put a stop to my out-door excnr- 
sions for a long time, and I was often obliged to 
be left much alone; at least, I should say alone as 
far as the society of mankind was concerned, for 
I generally had two companions, bloodhounds of 
very great value, belonging to Mr. Martyn. These 
dogs took a remarkable fancy to me, and whenever 
they were unchained would be certain to find me 
out. I grew very fond of them; and, whenever 
Mrs. Martyn was obliged to leave me, she used to 
ask me if I would like to have Mustard and 
Pepper’s company. So it was that a great affec- 
tion sprang up between those fierce dogs—-of whom, 
somehow, I had never felt afraid—and my- 
self. 

My captivity was cheered by good accounts of 
Bertie’s improvement, and now and then at rare 
intervals by a short visit from the gentleman who 
had extricated me from my dilemma. His name 
was Ross; and I had time to notice, on his first 
visit of inquiry after the sprain, what I had been 
too much distressed to remark on our first meeting 
—that he was exceedingly handsome. There was 
something remarkably pleasant about the curly 
hair, the honest, true-looking, blue eyes, the tall, 
strong, well-formed figure; and I always felt 
pleased when I heard his voice and footsteps out- 
side. I grew to look forward to his coming; for 
with him came a vague feeling of content, which 
I had never experienced before in the presence of 
any one except Bertie. 

One day—I shall never forget it—Mrs. Martyn 
came to me when I was lying on the sofa teaching 
Maud, for I still-had to rest my foot a great deal, 
though able to walk a little. 

“Miss Cannon,” she said, “I want you to be 
kind enough to let Maud have a holiday for the rest 
of theday. Her little friends from the Grange have 
driven over to ask her to spend the day with them, 
as it is one of their birthdays. I dare say you 
will not object to being without such a plague for 
once,” she added, fondly passing her hand over 
the child’s head. 

The next moment “the plague” had her arms 
round my neck, and was showering her thanks on 
my face for my compliance with her mother’s re- 
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quest. In another instant she was off, with a shout 
of delight. 

. “TI wish I could induce you to change your 
mind and accompany my husband and me to- 
night, dear Miss Cannon,” said Mrs. Martyn, sit- 
ting down by me. “ We do not like to leave you 
for a whole evening; it will be so lonely for you. 
Do come to the Selwyns’ with us?” 

“Indeed, I would so much rather not,” I replied. 
“T do not feel inclined for a dinner party. You 
know how pleased I always am to avoid one, if 
possible—I dislike them so much. Do not give 
me a second thought; I shall manage to pass the 
time very well. You know it is my evening for 
writing home, and I must write to Mrs. Tinley as 
well. Oh, I shall find many things to do!” 

“T am only afraid you may be lonely,” said Mrs. 
Martyn. “We may not be home until rather late, 
for it is a very long way from Drayton. By the 
bye, you will only have Jane at home in the kitchen, 
for I have given Margaret and Mary leave to 
go to the christening of Mary’s sister’s twins. 
‘Will you mind being in the house with only 
Jane?” 

“Mind! Notone bit. WhyshouldI? Ishould 
not have any fear if I were to be alone for a week 
here,” I replied, laughing at the idea of my being 
frightened. “ Besides, you forget the dogs—no one 
need fear much where they are.” 

Mrs. Martyn laughed. 

“Well, I am rather timid myself; and so I im- 
agine every one else must be,” she said. 

The evening came at length, and I saw them set 
off, with a feeling of thankfulness that I was not 
accompanying them. I had not very much time 
at my own disposal at Hatherleigh, and I was 
pleased at the idea of having some hours alone. 
However, I was destined to be left more alone 
than I anticipated ; for, toward eight o’clock, Jane 
came and asked me if I would allow her to run to 
the village with a message for her mistress, which 
she ought to have attended to before. I gave per- 
mission at once. 

“But, Jane,” I added, as a parting injunction, 
“do not be any longer away than you can help.” 

“Indeed, I won’t, Miss Cannon,” she said, “ for 
J am leaving some beef boiling on the fire, and it 
will be done to a turn in a quarter of an hour, and 
I shall be back by then.” So she went, and I 
heard the doer bang behind her. 

“Now, my dear mother and Bertie,” I said, 
smiling to myself, “you both shall have your 
week’s letter two days earlier than usual, for it is 
not often that I have such a spell of undisturbed 
quiet ;” and I was soon lost to all recollection of 
the outer world in the deep pleasure of a paper 
chat with my dear ones at home. 

. ‘The sound of a heavy footfall in the hall roused 
me; and I was just going to see who it was, when 
the door opened and a man stood in the doorway 





—a common tramp, with a face like a bulldog’s, I 
must have turned pale, for I felt very faint. 
“There’s no call for you to be anyways afeard, 
mum,” hesaid. “I ain’t agoin’ todo you no harm; 
but the truth is I’m pretty nigh starving, and I 


want you to come and show me where the grub is 
9”? 


kep’. 

I knew I dared not refuse, though I felt my 
limbs tremble so that I could hardly stand ; but I 
am generally self-possessed, and, by a powerful 
effort at self-control, I mastered my voice to some 
degree of steadiness. 

“Listen to me, my man,” I said; “if you want 
food, you shall have it, and welcome, provided you 
leave the house as soon as you are satisfied.” 

“Well, we won’t make no rash promises, mum,” 
he replied, grinning. “Just you come along with 
me, and give me the best you can lay your hands 
to.” 

Oh, why—why did I not have the dogs in with 
me this night of all others? How miserable I was, 
and how helpless! I felt ready to sink to the 
ground with intense fright. Suddenly—how it 
came to me I shall never know—a bright idea 
came into my head, and I mustered all my strength 
and resolution for the execution of it. 

“Now, my man,” I said, following him into the 
kitchen, “you shall have a good supper for once, 
but you must be patient while I move about, for I 
have hurt my foot, and I cannot walk very well. 
Sit down by the fire while I lay the table for you. 
Do you like boiled beef?” 

“Don’t 1?” he replied, smacking his lips. “Just 
put it afore me, mum. I says no more!” 

All this time I was moving about, getting bread, 
a plate, a knife and fork, and laying them on the 
table; then I went to the fire and lifted off the 
pan containing the boiled beef, which I took out 
and laid on a dish. 

“ Now, come and eat,” I said to the man; “and 
make haste over it, if you do not want Mr. Martyn 
to return and find you here.” 

“Well, in course the master might object to my 
company,” he replied, settling himself at the table; 
“so I will hurry as much as I can conveniently. 
I say, mum, get me some beer, will yer?” 

I took a jug and went into the cellar, and drew 
the beer; then, putting it down beside the man, I 
asked, in as indifferent a tone as I could command, 
“Would you not like some mustard and pepper 
with your beef?” 

“Ay, by the bye, so I would! I might as well 
have all those kind of odds and ends like swells 
have, just for once, you know, mum!” he replied, 
burying his face in the jug of beer, with a coarse 
laugh. 

“The casters are in the dining-room ; I will get 
them in a moment,” I said. 

When I had got well out of the kitchen, I flew 
not into the dining-room, but to a side-door im the 
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hall, which led into the yard. In a second I had 
the door open, and was across the yard unfasten- 
ing the dogs. 

“Now, Mustard and Pepper, come!” I said, as 
I returned with my two friends. 

The tramp had evidently suspected foul play, 
and had risen and was standing at the kitchen- 
door. He uttered a frightful imprecation when 
he saw the dogs. 

“They will not hurt you if you will sit down,” 
I said, holding them back; “but, if you attempt to 
move, I will not answer for the consequences.” 

“Done by a woman, as I live!” he growled, as 
he sat down. “If I had only known the trick you 
were going to serve me, I would have made a 
pretty tidy job of you with a thing of this sort,” 
and he took up his knife and shook it at me. 

“Watch him, Mustard! Watch, him Pepper!” 
I said, patting the dogs’ heads. “ Now, as long as 
you remain perfectly quiet, the dogs will lie here 
and only watch you; but, if you stir, they proba- 
bly will tear you to bits,” I added, turning to 
leave the kitchen. 

I felt quite faint now that my scheme had been 
a success, and I knew the man was safe until the 
rector returned. As I crossed the hall, I heard a 
knock at the front-door. 

“Who is there?” I asked, too terrified by my 
recent fright to venture to open it first. 

“Tt is I, Miss Cannon—Ross;” and never did 
human voice sound more welcome than did his, 
coming as it did at that moment of fright. 

“What is it?” he asked quickly, as the light in 
the hall fell upon my face. 

“ Robbers!” I whispered; and, after a pause, I 
gave an incoherent account of my unwelcome 
visitor, in the midst of which Jane returned; and 
she was equally astonished to find her kitchen oc- 
cupied as it was. 

Mr. Ross stayed with me until the rector’s re- 
turn, which was not until some time afterwards. 
Mr. and Mrs. Martyn were full of mingled admi- 
ration and pity for me. 

“You are quite a heroine, Miss Cannon!” said 
Mr. Martyn. “It wasa splendid idea about Mus- 
tard and Pepper!” 

“Tt was an idea born of intense fright. I assure 
you there was not much of the heroine about me. 
I shudder now when I think of it,” I answered. 
“ My only comfort was that Maude was not coming 
home to-night. The child might never have re- 
covered from the shock.” 

A few days afterwards I heard that the man had 
managed to escapgpbefore his trial, from the lock- 
up, and I felt in dtily terror of meeting him again. 
My fears, however, were groundless, as I never 
saw him afterwards. I metsome one else, though, 
a little later. 

“T have been walking about like a pickpocket, 





my hand in his and holding it tightly. “I want 
especially to tell you something, Miss Cannow; 
and I have been watching for you so long.” “ 

“Why need you?” I asked. “You knew where 
I was to be found. You could have come to the 
rectory.” 

“Di,” he said, placing both his hands on my 
shoulders and stooping over me, “ what I have to 
say to you I must say to you alone. I want to tell 
you that ever since 1 saw you I have loved you, 
and I must tell you of it. If you can care for me, 
say so, darling, and make me one of the happiest 
fellows in the world. Do you love me, Di?” 

Love him! Have I not been loving him with- 
out knowing it for a long time past? Had not his 
voice become the sweetest, his face the dearest, and 
his footfall the most musical to. me of all I had 
ever known? And was I not now standing before 
him, blushing and drooping it may be, but one of’ 
the happiest girls in the world? I suppose he 
knew all that “ without one word from me,” as the 
old song says; for, certain it is, that I never spoke 
a word, and just as certain is it that I was clasped 
by a pair of strong arms and held tightly while I 
was kissed and thanked until I was breathless. 

“You do not mind marrying a poor man, Di 
dear?” I was asked, while the blue eyes I loved 
looked down into mine with an expression of mer- 
riment and fun. 

“Not a bit,” I said, smiling. “The fact is, I 
have been so poor all my life, that I should hardly 
know what to do if I had wealth.” is 

“Mistress of Seldene Park, for instance,” he - 
continued. “ How would you like that, Di?” 

“Not at all,” was the reply. 

“Poor Ross!” he said. “ Di, if ever I felt sorry 
for any one, I feel sorry for myself, now. The 
woman [I love will not love my home.” 

“Yes, she will,” I said, earnestly. “I do not 
care how small it is; it will hold us both, will it 
not?” 

“ Oh, yes! yp? 

“That reminds me I do not know where your: 
home is,” I said. 

“And yet I found you coolly in possession’ tlie - 
first time I saw you, darling,” returned Mr. Ross, . 
now laughing outright. 

“Indeed I was not—I was in the brook when: 
you first saw me,” I said—“ in the brook belonging ; 
to Seldene Park.” 

“Tn the brook belonging to me,” he corrected.. 
“You have done Ross. Seldene the honor of ac-. 
cepting himself, his park, and all its belongings.” 
I felt thoroughly puzzled, and looked so. “Let me- 
explain,” he added. “Martyn always calls me 
‘Ross,’ and his wife ‘Mr. Ross.’ You took up the 
latter name also when you knew me, and I begged 
my friends, the Martyns, not to tell you I was Mr. 
Seldene, because I have always had the idea that 


all the morning,” said Mr. Ross, one day, taking | I should like my wife to care for me for myself, 
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art from any surroundings of wealth and station. 
TF have gained what I wanted, and I am proud that 
the woman I love has chosen me for myself. : That 
is all, dear. You do not object to the arrange- 
ment, do you ?” 

How could I? I was very much surprised and 
astonished at first, I must own; but I have grown 
used now to the idea that my Ross and Mr. Sel- 
dene, of Seldene Park, are one and the same. 

No persuasion could change my determination 
to complete my year at Hatherleigh Rectory. I 
had received payment beforehand, and nothing the 
rector, his wife, or Ross could say, could move me. 


The time is sweetened by the good news of Ber- 
tie’s improvement daily. The last letter contained 
the happy intelligence that the German doctor 
has promised to cure-him by the spring. , And in 
‘the spring—the bright, beautiful, happy spring— 
I have promised to become Ross Seldene’s wife. 
Meanwhile, I am still an inmate of Hatherleigh 
Réctory. 


UNREASONABLE MEN. 
(O' this class which, unfortunately, makes up 





too large a proportion in every community, 
the Boston Christian thus discourses : 

There are men who do not, will not, or cannot 
treason. All these may be classed as unreasonable 
umen. Some continually get things wrong. They 
‘misunderstand, mistake and misstate. They hear 
words that were not said, they fail. to hear words 
tthat are said. They forget what they ought to re- 
member, and deny what they once knew to be true. 
‘They are almost certain to be found on the wrong 
side of a given question, and getting wrong ideas, 
ithey make incorrect statements and pursue wrong 
courses of action where there is a chance for them 
‘to do so. 

‘Where there is humility, lowliness and teacha- 
ibleness of spirit, such persons may be shown their 


etror, led to more reasonable conclusions, and: 


‘turned to better ways; but it is often the case that 
weak heads are supported by stiff necks; and not 
only do many persons act wrong with a fatal 
facility, but adhere to that wrong with a most 
dogged pertinacity. Sometimes this stubborn- 
mess and wrong-headedness may be linked with 
much apparent piety and conscientiousness. These 
together form a most undesirable combination. 
For, in such a case persons under the appearance 
of piety will do and say things, which, if done and 
said by a sinner, would outrage every sense of right 
and justice, but which, coming from some excel- 
lent, conscientious and contrary saint, are accepted 
‘gad justified as they never could have been ,had 
the same things come from some ungodly hian.' 
The better the man, the worse the wrong act 
which he does. A false statement made by a man 
of no character can be contradicted, denounced, 








and its author held up to indignant scorn. The 
same statement made by a pious man in a candid 
way, though utterly without foundation, carries 
ten times the weight it would otherwise carry; 
and if it be proved to be entirely unfounded and 
inexcusably untrue, yet if the saintly man still ad- 
heres to it, it will be believed by many who know 
nothing of the facts, but who think so good a man 
would not misrepresent, and could not be mis- 
taken. 

Hence the danger of dealing with unreasonable 
men. Against their misjudgments truth is no de- 
fense, innocence is no protection, argument is of 
no avail. An unreasonable man takes the wrong 
side of a question as a duck takes to the water. 
Whether in history or prophecy, in doctrine or 
practice, we may count on his being, in a consider- 
able portion of instances, on the wrong side; and 
if he be endowed with firmness of character, he 
will persist in the wrong with the devotion of a 
saint and the zeal of a martyr. A false statement 
made by him goes farther and weighs more than 
the truth bluntly told by an honest, earnest man. 

Solomon said, “Make no friendship with an 
angry man.” Such a man is uncertain. As no 
one knows when a villainous Spitz dog will bite 
the hand that caresses him, and hence né one is 
safe from hydrophobia as long as he is around; so 
an angry man, though your friend to-day, may be 
your foe to-morrow, and the more intimate your 
friendship has been the more earnest his enmity 
will prove. Thus, unreasonable men are, in any 
computation, an unknown quantity, an element of 
disturbance and of perpetual danger. ‘We can, by 
the ordinary processes of reasoning, form an idea 
as to what would be the course of a reasonable 
man or a sane man, but we can never tell what an 
angry man, a crazy man, or a drunken man, will 
do. So, we can never be quite sure as to what 
would be the course of conduct of an unreasonable 
man. Just the thing which he should do he 
will not do; the thing that' we might expect of 
others, we shall be disappointed in expecting of 
him. The considerations which weuld weigh with 
ordinary men do not weigh with him. By some 
strange perversity he thinks and acts on different 
principles from ordinary men. Argue as you 
please, explain as you like, still his mind is made 
up; it runsin its own accustomed rut, and nothing 
that you can say or do is likely to change his pur- 
pose or his position. No wonder that the apostle 
should say to his brethren, “ Pray for us, that the 
word of God may have free course and be glorificd, 
and that we may be delivered fr unreasonable and 
wicked men, for all men have not faith.” 





Dress, to be really beautiful, must fit the whole 
character and circumstances as well as the form; 
and its entire attractiveness depends upon the ease 
and unconsciousness with which it is worn. 
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BACK TO THE OLD HOME. 


CHAPTER I. 


LEFT ALONE. 


HE Hall stood in an opening among the 
trees, much farther up the valley than the 
low old farm, where I, a very lonely lad in 
those old days, lived and worked under 

3: Uncle Joshua’s iron rule; and only from 

@ the gate of the hill orchard could we see the 
wide, gray house and the smooth, emerald lawn 
before it. 

Even from there it always looked very far away, 
I thought—quite as if it belonged to a different 
world. Indeed, I liked to fancy that it did belong 
to a different world from mine, and that no sorrow 
and no unrest could enter it. And it sometimes 
did me good to stand there beside the gate, and 
look at it, though I knew Uncle Joshua would 
have called this a childish fancy. Yet I remember 
that it never made me idle over the tasks he gave 
me or impatient over his hard and moody silence 
or reproofs ; and, as I said, I think those few quiet 
minutes, now and then—while I dreamed over the 
peace, and jo¥, and refinement of this beautiful 
home—(of which, beyond its soft, gray walls, I 
knew almost as little as I knew of the blue sky 
above me), and while I forgot the loneliness and 
want of love and pleasure in my own home—did 
me no harm. 

I used to love the picture best by moonlight, but 
of cuurse I could see it very seldom so. Oh, the 
great peace that lay upon it then, while I could 
fancy Miss Mary gliding noiselessly about the 
quiet rooms or standing by the mullioned windows, 
singing softly in the deep gladness of her heart! 
But was there a time when I could noé picture 
her? When the sunset light burned on the 
windows, I saw her sitting at the organ, the notes 
of which I had sometimes heard, dressed in white, 
and looking like the angels my mother used to tell 
me of. And when I could pause beside the 
orchard gate on winter evenings, and see the fire- 
light shining from the windows out into the night 
(like the great, warm, generous heart of the old 
Hall) in a hundred different attitudes I could 
picture Miss Mary then, flitting about the lighted 
rooms in dazzling robes like a fairy princess, read- 
ing in the fireside glow with her head bent above 
most wonderful pictures or dancing in a scene of 
sweet, unre:l enchantment. 

But—ah, yes, it might have grown into an idle 
and unboyish habit, as Uncle Joshua said it was! 
Uncle Joshua had in charity given the orphan lad 
a home, and it was but natural that in return he 
should expect the lad’s whole time in service— 
thys had I always answered the question of my 
life, trying to leave every wider question undis- 
cussed, in my reticent, dogged way. SoI tried 





very hard to leave this habit off. It was slow 
work though, and I never quite succeeded until 
that day when Miss Mary herself surprised me there 
—that first really happy day of all my boyhood. 

I was standing in my old attitude, looking along 
the valley to where the great gray house caught 
all the sunshine; and in a moody, tired way I was 
comparing the life within it (framed in wealth, and 
ease, and luxury) with my daily existence here at 
the farm, where Uncle Joshua and I worked 
against a gloomy background of silence and labor, 
and where every day was darkened for me by my 
own consciousness of ignorance. I had been that 
morning chafing more than ever against the life I 
led, and wondering if the lads I knew, who had 
mothers and sisters, could ever feel as I did; when 
suddenly she came up across the meadow to that 
very gate where I leaned in my discontent, and 
my eyes were so fixed upon the house of which I 
loved to dream, that I never heard or saw her till 
she was close upon me. Then— ‘ 

But never since—not even in the evening, be- 
fore that very day was dead—could I recall it all 
exactly as it must have happened—this first step 
of mine into a new life where that unacknowledged 
weight of ignorance and self-mistrust were to be 
taken from me. 

She had come across the meadows, she said, 
fancying that, by trespassing a little, she could 
strike into the park eventually by a new way. 
And I—my cheeks flushing like a girl’s while she 
spoke to me—opened the orchard-gate, and asked 
her, with my hat in my hand, if I might go with 
her, because, along the nearest way of all, there 
were palings to climb. 

She smiled a little as she looked down upon the 
farm lad; and I, too proud of winning that smile 
to care what could have called it forth, stood wait- 
ing for her permission to guide her—waiting very 
anxiously, as she could surely see. For a moment 
she hesitated, looking around, as if she wished 
that she could find her way alone; then, with 
another glance into my face she seemed suddenly 
and quite willing to make up her mind. 

“Tf you can spare the time,” she said, with that 
smile which for years from that day was to be to 
me the most beautiful thing the world contained, 
“T would like you tocome. We need not hurry, 
and you shall take me—not the very nearest way 
of all where there are palings to climb.” 

T don’t know how it happened. . It was by some 
kind and clever way of her own, and in her gentle 
sympathy, that she found out how the young farm 
lad, who walked so shyly beside her, was longing 
for something that should make life more to him 
than a mechanical and spiritless round of toil—a 
soulless round. I never said so to her, Heaven 
knows, but I felt it so, many and many a time— 
a soulless round, only of hunger earned and 
hunger satisfied. 
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And when she had learned of this want, she 
was not vexed, but even led me on to talk, until 
the reticent, old-fashioned lad had let her see the 
longing which he himself did not even comprehend. 

And—I cannot tell what she said in that first 
bright hour of my life, but from that day she 
taught me herself, and her great kindness and her 
sympathy satisfied the craving that I never before 
had understood. And when she knew of those 
vague, unreal castles the solitary-natured lad loved 
to build, she never laughed nor rebuked him, but 
gave him deeper thoughts for their foundation, 
and led him on, by slow, firm steps, to choose and 
hold the highest and the best of all. 

How differently the days sped for me now! 
Though my hours of labor on the farm were not 
shortened, yet they were all different, brightened 
by the memory of her last lessons, lightened by 
the anticipation of the next, gilded by one certain 
lesson she had taught me from the first, wider, and 
brighter, and higher than all the others. 

I never questioned with myself why she could 
take this trouble with me, because I instinctively 
knew then (as I know now) that it was her nature 
to be kind, and brave, and helpful to all. 

I was constantly now supplied with books, 
chosen for me by Miss Mary herself (the squire’s 
daughter was always called Miss Mary among us, 
I suppose because there had been an elder sister 
who died), and in these I reveled to my heart’s 
content. All the more eagerly—ah, and so much 
the more happily!—I studied them, because I 
knew Miss Mary would talk of them with me 
afterward, and so soften both my thoughts and 
judgments with the bright thoughts and gentle 
judgments of her woman-nature. Patiently and 
pleasantly always she brought her knowledge to 
the level of my understanding, and so somehow 
I never felt awkward or ignorant with her. 

For two whole years I had led this new and 
happy life, broken only by Miss Mary’s absences 
from the Hall, when one day she told me, in the 
light way she always mentioned her own great 
kindness, that I had gone so far beyond my 
teacher that she should lose all her credit unless 
she got help, and therefore that she had won our 
curate’s consent for me to read with him every 
night for an hour. 

At first—grateful as I was to Miss Mary for 
this kind thought—my heart fell, because I thought 
it would be so different when I could not feel that 
the books I read so hungrily had been chosen for 
me by Miss Mary herself; but I soon found that 
she was still helping me, though she had so 
thoughtfully won me a step she could not give. 
Long afterward I knew that she had paid our 
curate generously for those lessons for me, but I 
did not guess of that then. I suppose I believed 
that to him, as to me, it would be ‘pleasure enough 
to do anything at Miss Mary’s bidding. 





It was just one year afterward that a rumor 
reached us at the farm (no news or rumors reached 
Uncle Joshua and me until they were old else- 
where) that at Christmas-time Miss Mary would 
be married to Major Western, a gentleman who 
was very often staying at the Hall. The news at 
first came like a blow to me; then I discredited 
it, for Major Western, handsome as he was, never 
seemed to me to be near enough to Miss Mary 
for this thought to come to me. But afterward 
I knew how blind I had been, for now I seemed 
to see a hundred proofs of Miss Mary’s love for 
him; and though of course I—a lad of fifteen— 
could not understand this love, never having wit- 
nessed it before, it had a strange effect upon me, 
especially, perhaps, as I never could like Major 
Western. Though he always spoke to me even 
as if he took an interest in me, when he and I 
were in Miss Mary’s presence together, I knew 
he did it only to win her favor; and I missed the 
sympathy which she herself had unconsciously 
taught me to distinguish. 

He had left the army, and was reported to be 
very rich; yet there was a report, too, that the 
squire did not willingly give his consent to Miss 
Mary’s marriage. But I only wondered, was there 
any one in the world to whom the squire could 
willingly give his only child? 

So time went on, and now the sight of Major 
Western’s appropriation of Miss Mary, and her 
thoughtful love for him—the love always trustful, 
always unsuspicious—hurt me in a strange, acute 
way; while I let my old selfishness creep around 
me once again, and even went back to my moody 
dreaming, picturing her happiness among her 
guests at the Hall, while I felt as isolated in the 
lonely farm as if the sea had rolled between the 
houses. 

Yet, on the very day before her marriage, Miss 
Mary rode down to the farm, without any of her 
guests and friends—without even Major Western 
—just to bid me good-bye. It ought to have 
brightened my own heavy eyes to see how bright 
hers were; yet I knew I met her with such a worn 
and gloomy face, that I quite well understood 
what she meant when she laid her gentle hand 
upon my shoulder and bade me leave off studying 
late at night. 

“T shall never care to study now, Miss Mary,” 
I said, not even able to look up into her face, as 
I stood beside her horse. 

“Remember, John,” she said, putting aside her 
own happy thoughts, as she walked with me to 
the house, “what pleasure, in the years to come, 
this study will prepare for you. And what a noble 
life yours may be, if you are still earnest in your 
efforts to make it so!” 

She stayed with me a long time that morning, 
in spite of all the guests and gayety at the Hall; 
and I think even to this day I remember all she 
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said, and can, in fancy, see her sitting there in the 
old, deep window-seat, with the winter sunshine 
on her hair, talking to me of our lessons together, 
of the books we had read, and then—ah, so 
earnestly and with such trust in me!—of what she 
felt my life would be. 

I thank God that I dare recall every one of her 
dear words! 

“Miss Mary,” I said, when we had gone out to 
the gate again, and I was looking wistfully over 
to the woods that hid the Hall, while, before she 
mounted, she held my hand in hers, “if in the 
years to come my life can bring a blessing into 
any other lives—as you said—it will be only 
because you yourself have brought a blessing into 
it. For everything you have been to me I—I 
would thank you if I could.” 

“You have,” she said, looking at me kindly 
before she dropped my hand. 

Then I tried to bear it all a little better, as I 
should—I whose life could have no further union 
with hers! 

“T will leave your books at the Hall this even- 
ing, Miss Mary,” I said, stooping to assist her to 
mount. “T will never forget all they have taught 
me—they, with vour long, long, patient help.” 

“Keep the books, John, please—keep them 
all,” she said, smiling down upon me from her 
saddle. “While I am away I shall be glad to 
feel that you have them to remind you of our old 
studies—and of me.” 

I did not tell her how little I should ever need 
anything to remind me of her; it was not one of 
those thoughts that will form themselves into 
words; and—oh, how ashamed I was afterward 
whenever I recalled this !—my answer to her last 
good-bye was broken by a tearless, passionate sob. 
So, though I tried so hard to watch her to the last 
as she rode down the narrow lane, I could not see 
her for the mist before my stupid eyes. 

Yet it was something to hear her horse stepping 
80 slowly along the frosty ground, for I fancied I 
could hear that she was thinking of the desolate 
lad she had left behind—and whose heart she had 
taken. 

For many and many a day after that my books 
were dull and toneless, and my work so weari- 
some that even Uncle Joshua was roused to wonder, 
and to bid me “ walk more and go to bed at earlier 
hours.” 


CHAPTEB II. 
WRECKED. 
EAR after year passed without bringing the 
squire’s daughter back to her old home. 
Perhaps the squire sometimes met her in London; 
but even this I doubted, when I saw how the 
brave old face grew anxious and troubled, and the 
tall form bent and listless, through those three 
solitary years. How could I ever doubt, seeing 





that each month brought a change in him, those 
painful rumors which sometimes reached us of the 
life that Major Western led abroad, and of the 
constant demands made upon the squire by his 
daughter’s husband? We all saw how they told 
upon him in his solitude at the Hall, and how, 
after every absence, he came back more bowed 
and worn, more hasty and impatient, less like the 
cheery, gentle squire whose home-life had been so 
happy in the old days. 

He never now strolled down to the farm for a 
few minutes’ chat with Uncle Joshua, or to laugh 
with him over the old joke of my uncle’s fabulous 
savings—as he used. Ie never now stopped me 
when he met me, to speak a few kind words to the 
lad to whom his daughter had been so kind. 

Life seemed all changed for the kindly, brave 
old man, and though we did not know of it at the 
time, the steady, gradual drain upon the estate, 
and the disgrace he felt it for himself, as well as 
for his daughter, to be allied to a professional 
gambler, were a weight he could neither shake off 
nor bear. And so, by the end of those three short 


years, he laid it down in utter weariness, and with 
it the active, simple, blameless life. 

It was only then, when her father lay dead, that 
Major Western brought his wife back to her old 
home once again. But they stayed only until the 
funeral was over; and I do not think that in any 
way Major Western cared to consult either the 


feelings or wishes of any of the late squire’s friends 
or tenants, though we were all there, paying our 
last respect to one we had always loved as well as 
honored. 

Yet, on the sad day she set out on that swift 
journey back, Mrs. Western came to the old farm 
to bid me good-bye, and, in her own arms, brought 
her little baby-girl. How sadly I contrasted then 
—with the bright face of my young teacher three 
years before—this pale, pathetic face of the young 
mother, who seemed to have lost even all memory 
of that radiant smile I used to think the brightest 
thing on earth; except that its shadow dawned 
upon her grave, sad face just once—just for the 
moment while her baby lay contentedly in my 
careful, awkward arms. 

Soon after Major Western had taken his wife 
back to his old life in Paris, my Uncle Joshua 
died; and I felt myself lonelier than ever at the 
old farm, though it grew and improved rapidly 
now, for my uncle had left me the accumulated 
savings of his whole lifetime, and I found that the 
squire’s jest had had truth beneath it, too. 

After that first and last visit of Major Western 
and his wife, the old Hall was closed for quite 
three months. Then one day my eyes fell on an 
advertisemént, inserted by Mr. Needham, the 
family lawyer, offering the Hall for sale, and of 
course we knew by whose orders this had been 
done. Not long afterward it seemed somehow to 
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be understood among us—though I never knew 
who was first answerable for the news—that it was 
to be let, the sale having been satisfactorily effected, 
but the purchaser having no intention of living 
there. Some said this purchaser was Mr. Need- 
ham himself; others that an eccentric young mer- 
chant had bought the house to retire to when he 
had made sufficient fortune to enjoy it and, had 
worked sufficiently to need: rest. But no one 
asserted anything as quite certain, and so the 
rumors reached, me only in a vague, surmising 
way. ‘ 
’ So the years went on, until ten had passed since 
the day Miss Mary had bidden me good-bye at 
the farm, on the clear winter morning before her 
marriage. Never through all that time had I 
entertained a thought of marriage, and somehow 
my solitary nature and solitary habits, increased so 
greatly by my solitary life, seemed to save me 
from those jests and reports of marriage so usual, 
I think, among young people in a quiet country 
life. Ah, but I never was a young man; never 
until— 

I knew why no thought of marriage had come 
to me as it comesto most men. Years ago, uncon- 


sciously, perhaps—I had enshrined an ideal in my 
heart, so perfect, so all-sufficing even in its dreamy 
unreality, that my heart cried for no lesser. Yet 
even so—thanks always to her teaching !—my life 
was not an isolated nor quite a useless one. 


The Hall was occupied now by a widow lady 
with her son and daughter, Mrs. Fortescue rent- 
ing it from the absent proprietor. Young Mr. 
Fortescue was at Eaton, but of course at home a 
good deal. He was a handsome, rather sociable 
young fellow, whom we soon grew to like; his 
sister had still her foreign governess, but she 
looked almost grown up even then, a peculiarity 
which always struck me even more than her very 
stylish appearance, and rather haughty and un- 
gracious manners. But sometimes I pulled myself 
up sharply in my judgment of her, remembering 
that I might be unfair, because it was so all im- 
possible to me patiently to see any other young 
lady take the place Miss Mary used to fill. 

Still, the tenants were, I believe, pretty well 
contented now with “the family” at the Hall. 
And though they were not the old squire and 
Miss Mary, and though it was spitefully whispered 
that the late Mr. Fortescue had been a Glasgow 
tradesman, young Mr. Fortescue had such a pleas- 
ant way with him, and seemed so anxious to be- 
long to the place, as a country gentleman should, 
that at last we grew to speak to him quite naturally 
as “the young squire.” . 

So ten years went by, as I said, and for seven of 
them we had neither seen nor heard of Major and 
Mrs. Western, when one day Mr. Needham sent 
me a French newspaper with one paragraph 
marked round with red ink. It was rather hard 





work to me to translate this French, because it 
seemed different from the French I had mastered 
in Miss Mary’s books, but gradually the meaning 
lay clear and plain before me—the cruel meaning 
of it all, 

I read the paragraph again, slowly through 
from beginning to end, yet all the while I followed 
the words my eyes seemed only to see the young 
mother who, seven years before, had smiled with 
such a sweet, pathetic smile when her baby’s arms 
went softly round my neck at the farm gate. 

The French paragraph told but little, as I knew 
afterward, of the long course of selfish indulgence, 
of reckless extravagance, of systematic gambling 
and professional fraud. But it told at length— 
and with cruel elaboration in every detail—how 
the career of dissipation had been cut short by the 
hand of the self-murderer. 

That night I had a vivid and most painful 
dream. In this dream I knew myself to be in a 
strange country, without knowing what country it 
was; and though the scene around me was s0,un- 
familiar, I knew exactly how and where to go, and 
went on alone, unquestioning and unquestioned, 
until I found myself before a closed door. Then 
it seemed as if I paused, seeking courage to pass 
beyond; and I can feel even now as I write, so 
many long years afterward, the sort of self-pity 
with which I saw my fingers trembling upon the 
handle of the door. 

The room I entered in this dream of mine was 
barely furnished, and half darkened; but to me, 
standing within the door unseen, it was its one 
solitary occupant which made the whole picture 
so sad and so pathetic. White, and worn, and 
feeble, like a shadow of her old self, Miss Mary 
sat there in the utter solitude of deep thought, the 
eyes that use to be so beautiful, hollow and weary 
now, as they were fixed upon the empty grate. 
Presently, while still I watched in silence, with 
my hand pressed upon my heart, I saw her rise as 
if in sudden determination, and, opening a desk 
upon the table, begin to write. 

Conscious in some way of my own invisibility 
to her, I came up to her side and read as she 
wrote; for I seemed to know this was a letter to 
myself. Ah, what sad and pleading words they 
were! And yet I could not understand what was 
the something which she sought of me. I read 
every word again, as Miss Mary leaned her head 
upon her hand and rested; but no—the vague, 
pitiful words, so humble, so pleading, bore no dis- 
tinct meaning to me, except that one prayer came 
from her heart on this sad day, and that she felt 
that I could satisfy it. 

It did not seem strange to me, in my dream, 
that, while I could so easily read every word she 
wrote, I could not grasp the real meaning of her 
letter. 

When it was finished, the heavy eyes of the 
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writer followed it slowly, line by line, word by 
word, while her tears fell heavily upon it, Then 
there was.a long pause, while she held the letter 
in her hands, closely and tightly, and there grew 
» restless, feverish pain upon the young, wan face. 
Then the silence was broken by a sob—ah, such a 
passionate, breathless sob!—and Miss Mary rose, 
put the letter into the empty grate, and set light to 
it, turning away with her eyes covered, while it 
burned to ashes. 

So wonderfully real this dream was to me even 
next morning, that it seemed all one with the 
resolution I:-had made to go at once to Paris... Miss 
Mary wished for me, and needed me—that was 
quite clear to me; and I did not pause to question 
with myself whether this consciousness ought to 
move me, based only ona dream. I felt no anxiety 
nbout leaving the farm, for I had a clever bailiff 
now. I did not dread the journey, though I had 
never before been beyond the neighboring counties. 
All was lost in my engrossing anxiety to reach 
Paris. I did so next morning; then, driving 
rapidly, and sparing no labor of inquiry, I reached, 
within an hour, the house where Major Western 
lay dead. But his wife was not there. She had 
not lived with him (so the woman who kept the 
house where he had died, and where at first they 
had lived together, told me in answer to my quiet, 
earnest questioning) since she had, by a trial in 
which he was concerned, discovered how his wealth 
was gained. Mrs, Western had never known, un- 
fortunately, the woman said, until her own prop- 
erty was all squandered. 

Since then she had lodged elsewhere with her 
little daughter, and had earned, it was said, by 
giving lessons, a livelihood for herself and her 
child. But lately—so the woman had gathered 
from casual remarks of Major Western’s servant— 
Mrs. Western had been too ill to leave her room. 
She used to live here with her husband, when in 
Paris—so the woman went on, detaining me 
against my will—and she was pretty then, and 
bright and generous; but that was a long time 
ago, and she had begun to change and pine almost 
directly. 

Her doctor had dean’ in about Major Western’s 
funeral, but she herself was far too ill to come, 
even if she would have forgiven the past, and 
done so. 

It was a pitiful story of a husband’s sin and a 
wife’s fruitless sorrow, and I was very glad when 
it was over and I was on my way again. I had 
only been able to discover the street in which Mrs. 
Western lived, and so I took each house as I 
reached it, determining not to miss one chance, be- 
cause time was so precious to me. 

+ And at last I found the right house, and was 
taken softly to the door of the quiet, shadowed 
room unseen, where she lay. For a- minute I 
stood just within, almost as I had stood in my 





dream ; but the whole scene was different, and I 
seemed to forget my dream just then. - I only saw 
the sad, sad scene before me. 

The young mother lay breathing faintly and 
rapidly, her head raised upon the small pillows 
which a little girl had propped as high as she 
could, and was supporting against her own tiny 
form, as she knelt behind her mother on the bed, 
watching her face wistfully the while, and softly 
stroking one thin white hand. Ah, such an anx- 
ious, troubled look it was for the face of so young 
achild! And there was almost a woman’s grave 
and tender, care in the soothing, quiet action— 
such patient strength, too, in tlie unmoved, steady 
posture. 

But when ~ looked into the mother’s eyes, that 
mist came once again before my own which had 
blotted out that face once before, when it had 
been my teacher’s. 

% * ¥ * 

She tried hard to speak to me, but the weakness 
was too great in that dying hour, and I—how 
could I help her in this terrible suffering of my 
own? And so the precious minutes passed. But 
I had lifted the child from her cramped position, 
and I myself supported the weak form which I 
had last seen so young and beautiful and full of 
life. 

But the little one, dent released, crept to her 
mother’s side, and, with a tenderness quaintly 
protecting, and w rithout a word, slipped one arn: 
round her mother. 

Above the little face, so like her own, Mrs. 
Western’s yearning eyes sought mine ; and at that 
moment I sounded the very depths of her speech- 
less anxiety for her child. The question she 
would not write to me, the question she could not 
speak, I read now in that slow, sad gaze—so piti- 
ful, so humble! I put my arms about the tiny 
slender figure of her child, and drew it to me— 
drew it even from the mother’s side—while a new 
look dawned upon the beautiful dying face, a look 
even painful in its speechless gratitude. 

Falling upon my knees beside the bed, and lay- 
ing one hand upon the child’s head and the other 
upon the mother’s wasted hand, I promised [ 
would love and cherish the little one always— 
always. ; 

Ah, the mother knew how solemnly this vow of 
mine came from my grateful, sorrowful heart! 
She could hear its truth and earnestness, there on’ 
the border-land where all is true. She could see 
now all that she had been to me so long, and all 
that I, in humble gratitude, would be to her little 
one. 

She saw—ah, who, who can tell how much she 

saw, in that clear light so near the end? Buta 

wonderful smile lit up the dying eyes, and made 

them beautiful and glad... Mary Cecin Hay. ~ 
(To be continued.) 


* x * 
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THE HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


¥ APPY New Year, papa!” The sitting- 
room doors were thrown open, and a 
sweet little girl came bounding in. Her 
cheeks were all a-glow—smiles played around her 
cher.y ,sips—her eyes were dancing with sunny 
light. 
“Happy New Year, dear papa!” And the next 
moment she was in her father’s lap—her small 
arms clinging around his neck, and her rosy mouth 
pressed to his. 

“Happy New Year, my sweet one!” responded 
Mr. Edgar, as he clasped the child fondly to his 
heart. ‘“ May all your New Years be happy,” he 
added, in a low voice, and with a prayer in his 
heart. 

Little Ellen laid her head in confiding love 
against her father’s breast, and he bent down his 
manly cheek until it rested on the soft masses of 
her golden hair. 

To her it was a happy New Year’s morning, 
and the words that fell from her lips were heart- 
echoes. But it was not so with Mr. Edgar. The 
cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
had, like evil weeds, found a rank growth in his 
spirit, while good seeds of truth, which, in earlier 
life, had sent forth their fresh, green blades, that 
lifted themselves in the bright, invigorating sun- 
shine, gave now but feeble promise for the harvest 
time. 

No, Mr. Edgar was not happy. There was a 
pressure on his feelings; an unsatisfied reaching 
out into the future; a vague consciousness of ap- 
proaching evil. Very tenderly he loved his little 
one ; and as she lay nestling against him, he could 
not help thinking of the time when he was a child, 
and when the New Years were happy ones. Ellen 
loved no place so well as her father’s arms. When 
they were folded tightly around her, she had 
nothing more to desire; so she lay very still and 
silent, while the thoughts of her father wandered 
away from the loving child on his bosom to his 
ewn unsatisfied state of mind. 

. “For years,” he said within himself, “I have 
been in earnest pursuit of the means of happiness, 
yet happiness itself seems every year to be still 
farther in the distance. There is something 
wrong. I cannot be in the true path. My days 
are busy and restless, my nights burdened with 
schemes that rarely do more than cheat my glow- 
ing fancy. What is the meaning of this?” 

And Mr. Edgar fell into a deep reverie, from 
which he was aroused by the voice of his wife, as 
she Jaid her hand upon his shoulder. 

“A happy New Year, and many joyful re- 
turns!’ she said, in loving tones, as she pressed 
her lips to his forehead. 

He did not answer. The tenderly-spoken good- 
wishes of his wife fell very gratefully, like refresh- 





ing dew upon his heart; but he was distinctly con. 
scious of not being happy. 

So far as worldly condition was concerned, Mr. 
Edgar had no cause of mental depression. His 
business was prosperous under a careful manage- 
ment, and every year he saw himself better off by 
a few thousands of dollars. Always, however, it 
must be told, the number fell short of his expec- 
tations. 

“There is something wrong.’ Mr. Edgar’s 
thoughts were all running in one direction. A 
startling truth seemed suddenly to have been re- 
vealed to him, and he felt inclined to look at it in 
all possible aspects. “Why am I not happy?” 
That was urging the question home. ‘But the an- 
swer was not given. 

After breakfast, Mr. Edgar left home and went 
to his store. As he passed along the street, he saw 
at a window the face of a most lovely child. Her 
beauty, that had in it something of heavenly inno- 
cence, impressed him so deeply, that he turned to 
gain a second look, and in doing so his eyes saw 
on the door of the dwelling the name of Abraham 
James. There was an instant revulsion of feel- 
ing; and for the first time that morning Mr. Edgar 
remembered one of the causes of his uncomforta- 
ble state of mind. Abraham James was an unfor- 
tanate debtor who had failed to meet his obliga- 
tions, among which were two notes of five hundred 
dollars each, given to Mr. Edgar. These had been 


placed by the latter in the hands of his lawyer, 


with directions to sue them out, and obtain the 
most that could be realized. Only the day before 
—the last day of the year—he had learned that 
there were two judgments that would take prece- 
dence of his, and sweep off a share of the debtor’s 
property. The fact had chafed him considerably, 
causing him to indulge in harsh language toward 
his debtor. This language was not just, as he 
knew in his heart. But the loss of his money 
fretted him, and filled him with unkind feelings 
toward the individual who had occasioned the 
loss. 

No wonder that Mr. Edgar was unhappy. As 
he continued on his way, the angry impulse that 
quickened the blood in his veins subsided, and 
through the mist that obscured his mental vision, 
he saw the bright face of a child, the child of his 
unfortunate debtor. His own precious one was no 
lovelier—no purer; nor had her lips uttered on 
that morning ‘in sweeter tones, the words—“A 
happy New Year, papa!” 

How the thought thrilled him. 

With his faced bowed, and his eyes upon the 
ground, Mr. Edgar walked on. He could not 
sweep aside the image of that child at the window, 
nor keep back his thoughts from entering the 
dwelling where her presence might be the only 
sunbeam that gave light in its gloomy chambers, 

“A happy New Year, papa!” Mr. Edgar al- 
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most started, for the words had so distinct an ut- 
terance to his inward ear, that they seemed as if 
spoken in the ambient air. In fancy, he had seen 
the troubled debtor, over whom hung many suits, 
his own among the rest, leaving the chamber where 
he had passed an almost sleepless night, and com- 
ing with slow steps and sad face to the family sit- 
ting-room. There, alone, with his face bowed 
upon his breast in gloomy reverie, Mr. Edgar had 
seen him; and while his heart was enlarged with 
pity and sympathy, the door opened—light foot- 
steps moved across the room—a child sprang into 
his arms, and a glad voice exclaimed, “A happy 
New Year, papa!” 

When Mr. Edgar arrived at his store, his feel- 
ings toward Mr. James were very different from 
what they were on the day previous. All anger— 
all resentment—were gone, and kindness had taken 
their place. What if Mr. James did owe him a 
thousand dollars? What if he should lose the 
whole amount of this indebtedness? Was the 
condition of the former so much better than his 
own, that he would care to change places with 
him? The very idea caused a shudder to run 
along his nerves. 

“Poor man!” he said to himself, pityingly. 
“What a terrible thing to be thus involved in 
debt—thus crippled, thus driven to the wall. It 
would kill me! Men are very cruel to each other, 
and I am cruel with the rest. What are a thou- 
sand dollars to me, or a thousand dollars to my 
well-to-do neighbor, compared with the ruin of a 
helpless fellow-man? James asked time; in two 
years he was sure he could recover himself and 
make all good. But, with a heartlessness that 
causes my cheek to burn as I think of it, I an- 
swered, ‘The first loss is always the best loss. I 
will get what I can, and let the balance go.’ The 
look he then gave me has troubled my conscience 
ever since. No wonder it is not a happy New 
Year.” 

Scarcely had Mr. Edgar passed the dwelling of 
his unfortunate debtor, when the latter, who had 
been walking the floor of his parlor in a troubled 
state of mind, came to the window and stood by 
his child, who was dear to him as a child could 
be to the heart of a father. 

“Happy New Year, papa!” It was the third 
time since morning dawn that he had received 
this greeting from the same sweet lips—the third 
time that her kisses were given with the heart- 
warmth of childhood’s unselfish love. 

Mr. James tried to give back the same glad 
greeting, but the words seemed to choke him, and 
failed in the utterance. As the two stood by the 
window, the wife and mother came up, and lean- 
ing against her husband, looked forth with asad 
heart. Oh, no! it was not a happy New Year's 





morning to them. Long before the dawn of an- 
other year they must go forth from their pleasant , 


home; and both their hearts shrunk back in fear 
from the dark beyond. 

“Good morning, dear,” said Mr. James, soon 
afterwards, as, with hat, and coat, and mufiler on, 
he stood ready to go forth to meet the business 
trials of the day. His voice was depressed, and his 
countenance sad. Mrs. James did not say “Good 
morning,” in turn. But her husband saw the mo- 
tion of her lips and the tears in her eyes, and he 
knew what was in her heart. 

The business assigned to that day was a painful 
one for Mr. James. The only creditor who had 
commenced a suit was Mr. Edgar, he having de- 
clined entering into any arrangement with the 
other creditors, coldly saying that, in his opinion, 
“the first loss was always the best loss,” and that 
extensions were, in most cases, equivalent to the 
abandonment of a claim. He was willing to take 
what the law would give him. Pursuant to this 
view, a suit had been brought, and the debtor, to 
anticipate the result, confessed judgment to two 
of his largest creditors, who honorably bound 
themselves to see that a pro rata division was 
made of all his effects. 

The business of this New Year’s Day was to 
draw up as complete a statement as possible of his 
affairs, and Mr. James went about the work with 
a heavy heart. He had been engaged in this way 
for over an hour, when one of his clerks came to 
the desk where he was writing, and handed him a 
letter, which a lad had just brought in. He broke 
the seal with a nervous foreboding of trouble; for, 
of late, these letters by the hands of the private 
messengers, had been frequent, and rarely of an 
agreeable character. From the envelope, as he 
commenced withdrawing the letter, there dropped 
upon the desk a narrow piece of paper, folded like 
a bill. He took it up with almost reluctant fingers, 
and slowly pressed back the ends so as to read its 
face, and comprehend its import. Twice his eyes 
went over the brief lines, before he was clear as to 
their meaning. They were as follows: 


“Received, January Ist, 18—, of Abraham 
James, One Thousand Dollars, in full of all de- 
mands. Hiram Epear.” 


Hurriedly, now, did Mr. James unfold the let- 
ter that accompanied this receipt. Its language 
moved him deeply: 


“ABRAHAM JAMES, Esq.—Dear Sir: I was 
not in a right state of mind when I gave direc- 
tions to have a suit brought against you. I have 
seen clearer since, and wish to act from a better 
principle. My own affairs are prosperous. Dur- 
ing the year which has just closed, my profits have 
been better than in any year since I started busi- 
ness. Your affairs, on the contrary, are unpros- 
perous. Heavy losses instead of fair profits, are 
the result of a year’s tireless efforts, and you find 
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yourself near the bottom of the wheel, while I am 
As I think of this, and of my 
uct toward you in your misfortunes, 


sweeping upwards 
unfeeling « 
I am mortified as well as pained. There is an 
y character which ought not to be 


Accept, 


element ! 
there. | am self-convicted of cruelty. 
my dear sir, in the inclosed receipt, the best repa 


ration in my power to make. In giving up this 


claim, | do not abandon an item that goes to com- 
plete the su 


fort will be 


f my happiness. 


ibridged. It will not shrink the 
dimensions of n 
or famil 

then, the N 


I have a purer 


portion of food or raiment. Accept, 
vy Year’s gift I offer, and believe that 
lelight in giving than you in re 
for the 


ceiving My best wishes are with 


future, ar ! 


you 
in anything, I can aid you in your 
arrangen 
mand my service Most truly yours, 

“ Hrram Epe@ar.” 


For the space of nearly five minutes Mr. James 
sat very the letter of Mr. Edgar before him 
Then h ed it up, with the receipt inside, and 
placed pocket; then he put away the in 


ventories been examining, and tore up 


several } i paper, on which were sundry 
calculatio und then he put on his warm over- 


coat and ed it to the chin. 


“ Edwas said Mr. James, as he walked down 
the store | shall not return this afternoon. It is 
New Year's Day, and you can close up at two 
o’ clock 

It cost Mr. Edgar a struggle to write the re ceipt 
in full \ sand dollars was a large sum of 
money to give away by a single stroke of che pen 
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On the 
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Mr. Edgar sat with his 


ng that closed the day 
» New Year 
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| and kissed her, keeping my face close to hers, that 
The 


Che words of my child found 


she might not see the sadness of mine. Ah, sir! 
day broke in gloom 
no echo in my heart. 1 could have wept over her, 
if the strength of manhood had not risen above the 
But 
Happy New Year’ was flow 


weakness of nature. ill is changed now. A 
few minutes ago the 
ing to me from the sweet lips of my child, and the 
thrilling in heart, 


words went gladness to my 


May the day close as happily for you and yours, 


as it is closing fur me and mine. God bless you! 


(BRAHAM JAMES.’ 


Mr. Edgar read this letter twice and then handed 
it, without a word, to his wife 
“What is the meaning of this? 


Mrs. Edgar looked wonderingly 


I do not under- 
stand it, Hiram.” 
into her hushband’s face 
The story, to which she listened eagerly, 
briefly told. When M: 


wife arose, and, with tears of 


was 
Edgar had finished, his 
ve and sympathy 
in her eyes, crossed over to where he was sitting, 
his neck, said 
feel 


was a noble deed 


and throwing her arms around 
“My good, my generous husband! I 
hy 


verv 
proud of you this nig 
ind I thank you for it in the name of our common 
humanity.” 

Never had words from the lips of his wife sounded 

Edgar. Never 
had he known so happy a New Year’s Day as the 
and, 


imself in the morn- 


80 pleasantly in the ears of Mr 


one which had just closed though it saw 


him poorer than he believed h 


ing, by nearly a thousand ¢>llars, he was richer in 
feeling—richer in the heart’s unwasting possessions 


than he had ever been in his life. 


OvtsipE HeEtr.—It is a habit easily acquired 
to look to almost anything outside of ourselves for 
We le 


teachers, friends, systems, opportunities, promises, 


strength and happine AN in upon parents, 


anything sooner than | pon our own resolute pur- 
poses, patient perseverance, unflagging industry, 
We depreciate our 
the ability of others 


and unswerving honesty 
own powers, and exaggerate 
Yet the tact 


able and however willing, can 


to assist us. is that no one, however 
do for us one tithe 
ourselves. They can but 
If we 


iunvthing in our lives, it 


of what we can do for 


open doors for us—we alone can enter. 


are ever to amount to 


} 


must be through individual determination and 


action; if we are to have any mental power, it 
must be through individual thought; if we are 
to attain any moral elevation of character, it can 
only be through the patient and earnest culture of 


the individual conscience 


THE human face never is so beautiful as when the 
soul has passed through some great struggle, when 
it has triumphed in this unseen battle-field, and 
there is a divine irradiation of the countenance 
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MIDDY MORGAN. 


o” 


ID you ever meet Middy Morgan?” was the 
next question, and the answer was: “ Many 
atime. The first time we ever met her was 

at a State fair, Perhaps a dozen of us, all 
editors, stepped into Col. ——’s head-quarters 
for a litthe chat. Several persons were sitting 
there eating pears and melons. Presently some 
one spoke my name and introduced me to Middy 
Morgan. 
melon in my hand, and there sat the lady par- 
taking, with all the relish and abandon of a school- 
boy, of a huge slice of a mountain sweet. 
laughed out heartily and I joined. The situation 
was anything but romantic, or poetical, or pretty. 
I liked Miss Morgan from that minute. Many a 
woman would have blushed and dropped the red, 
juicy slice, or would have apologized, or turned 
aside her wet face, but not the brave maiden 
Middy. We paid no attention to the stereotyped 
rules of society—no apologies were made, we 
laughed, and talked, and ate melons as natural as 
though we were eating them alone in our own 
homes. I never think of Middy Morgan without 
recalling our introduction.” 

Miss Morgan came to this country, probably 
twenty years ago, bearing a letter of introduction 
to Horace Greeley. She was a stranger, without 
money, having landed from a ship in New York 
harbor with only one dime in her pocket, and that 
she dropped into the sailor’s charity fund. But 
she had letters to persons of influence in the city, 
and a very fine recommendation of the highest 
order from his majesty, Victor Emanuel, king of 
Italy. Wheh she presented her letter to Mr. 
Greeley, he looked up from his desk, and said, 
peremptorily: “ What can you do?” 

She replied,in a very modest, lady-like way, 
that she could report agricultural fairs and horse 
races, 

“The devil!” he growled, looking at her from 
head to foot. 

He never could take a joke. He did not see 
fun where others saw it. He had a sort of con- 
tempt for women who had superior intellect, and 
he seemed to regard this woman as a kind of a 
lunatic, who had gotten out of the usual line. 
He dismissed her without comment, but some one 
eonnected with the Zribune thought it would be a 
good joke on her to send her to the races at Sara- 
toga and let her write out the report. The regular 
reporter was sent as usual, however, and the joke 
turned charmingly when Middy’s account was ac- 
cepted and the other one rejected. It was so well 
written, so clear-cut and so sprightly and newsy 
that from that day the lady had no trouble in 
getting plenty todo, At this writing she is the 
well-paid reporter for four or five cattle-market 
columns in as many New York papers, She is in 


MIDDY MORGAN. 


I looked around, with a piece of 





She | 


'their uncurbed natures. 


a 








47 
demand everywhere to write out reports of horse 
fairs and races, live-stock and cattle markets. She 
is one of the best judges of cattle in this country, 
and can tell the weight of a beef on foot almost 
with the twinkle of her honest blue eyes. Sie is 
masculine in appearance, her height being an inch 
or two over six feet. Her complexion is very 
fair though she does not take care of it, cosmetics 
and their properties being unknown to her. Her 
form is symmetrical, well-knit, not ungraceful; 
her eyes large, blue, truthful and fine in expres- 
sion. _ Iler hand is small, and flexible, and full of 
character, a little hand that lies often, fuller of 
power than a lever, upon the shaggy neck of wild 
cattle or mingles its whiteness tenderly in the 


‘long, shining, silky manes of blooded horses 
| Stamping impatiently with the impetuous fire of 


Middy’s voice is her 
most charming charm. It is soft and musical. 
It drops like yellow sunlight down;” a clear, 
sweet, rich voice, with just the faintest hint of the 
Irish brogue remaining in it. 

Among all classes she is popular, but most 
popular among growing boys. They call her a 
“capital fellow,” say she is “jolly,” and they 
never tire of recounting her virtues, and good 
traits, and story-telling ability to the sisters at 
home. And these sisters, while they listen with 
awe and wonder, will break out into, “Oh, how 
can she!” or, “did I ever!’ and then they 
generally wind up by saying: “Oh, well if we 
didn’t have to dress, or fix our hair, or if society 
hadn’t demands on us, we could do something, too! 
She don’t bang her hair, and she don’t buy new 
hats, and she don’t care whether her things are in 
the fashion or not !”’ 

There is a good deal of truth in this latter asser- 
tion. In the winter-time Miss Morgan’s dresses 
are of dark-colored waterproof; her wraps are 
something serviceable that will bear all sorts of 
weather; her hat a plain black beaver or fine 
black straw, with little or no trimming; her shoes 
substantial, and in bad weather boots are worn the 


same as men wear boots. This is sensible. The 


gloves that cover the little hands so plainly show- 


ing “ good blood,” are honest gloves of soft leather. 

One reason that she is such a favorite with grow- 
ing boys, is because she loves horses and delights 
to teach the lads how to ride gracefully and well. 
Her instructions are invaluable. She tells the 


boys that the young Prince Imperial lost his life 
because he did not know how to mount his horse 
properly. 
grasping the pommel of the saddle. 
grasp 
neglected this, and tried to mount by the saddle, 
and it turned or gave way, just as the cowardly 
and selfish party had all mounted, and to the 
shame of England, he was left to his cruel 
fate. 


She says a man must never mount by 
He must 


the horse’s mane. Poor “Lou- Lou” 


There were eighteen wounds on _ his 
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person all made by the short spear or stabbing | incidents happen that are embarrassing. One case 
assegai. we recall not only embarrassed, but mortified and 
Her love for horses began away back in her | angered her. 
earliest girlhood, when she was known as the| She was going home one dismal night from a 
finest horseback rider in Ireland. So fearless was | busy and tiresome day’s labor. She flung herself 
she that she used to ride turned the wrong way, | down on the seat in the street car wearily. She 
bare back, standing up, lying down, on one foot, | had on a large military cloak, and an old hat the 
and she used to jump from the back of one flying | worse of the wear, and sat silent and not conscious 
steed to another when they were side by side on a | of the surroundings. A police officer, on the 
dizzy gallop. She rode for the fun of it. The | look-out for an escaping convict, mistook her for 
love of it was in her winy blood from birth. She ‘the culprit, and after eying her stealthily for some 
belonged to an old family of Irish gentry, among | time, he stepped up to her and clapped her on the 
whom were soldiers, and dragoons, and horsemen, | shoulder heavily, saying: “You are my man, 
“to the manor born.” After all, blood will tell | sir!” 
the “ower true tale.” Her youth was a gay and Middy sprang to her feet, threw off the cloak 
happy one, and its years were spent in the best | and hat, and towered up a good deal more than 
society. It must have been a brilliant girlhood. | six feet as she replied: “ Your man, am I? We'll 
But when Middy’s father died, under the laws of | see about that, sir!’ and her breath came fast and 
primogeniture, all the property passed into the noisily, 
hands of her elder brother, and the woman, with all| The policeman begged pardon as he sneaked 
womanly independence, could not endure the | down and crawled out of range of the clear blaze 
thought of being supported by the generosity of | of her steely blue eyes. He was completely dumb 
her relatives. | with amazement to be thus confronted by an Ama- 
For a little time, it may be, the woman battled | zon of a woman, whose very look almost annihi- 
with her scruples, and then she came off victorious. | lated him. 
“T could not live that way,” she said; and with, Middy tells this adventure with a great deal of 
that resolution, and pluck that always wins and | enjoyment. Her fund of stories is quite inex- 
wears success, she made up her mind to seek her | haustible. She is a very good talker, and the 
fortune in America. Many a woman would have melody of her sweet voice makes her conversation 
recoiled and sank by the wayside over such a re- | doubly attractive, especially in American circles, 
ception as was hers from Mr. Greeley. Not so| where good talkers with good voices are so rarely 
our brave, true heroine Middy. |met. People are enchanted with Middy’s pretty, 
At one time in her life, perhaps just before she | natural ways, especially when she forgets herself, 
came over the ocean, she was in Italy a number of | and talks and laughs with the abandon of a little 
years, She was acquainted with the people of the | girl. It is not always that she chances to become 
Italian court, and while she mingled with them, | animated in conversation. 
it is hinted that her heart was in the stables | Middy Morgan must have a secret. We Yankees 
with King Victor Emanuel’s horses. He, the | are sure she has; but, loving the brave, true, sweet 
soldier-king, liked a fine horse with all the fervor | woman as we do, we are willing for her to keep 
and enthusiasm as did Miss Morgan. When he | her trust inviolate ; we don’t want to know what 
learned her passion for horses, there was a singular | her secret is, or why she, the gifted, refined, well- 
bond between them, and the king made the brave | bred woman that she is, left her native land, 
Irish girl his chief buyer of horses. The king of | turned her back on all these things that are dear 
Italy put this strange trust into her hands. When | to the heart of woman, and took up the humble 
she left his country, his majesty made her a present | vocation among the cattle, as a reporter for the 
of the fine gold watch which he carried, and Middy |markets of another land than her own. Some- 
wears it every day. The king’s monogram, VY. E., | times she takes into her confidence “one of the 
is on the outside, set in diamonds. A chain of | girls” long enough to show her some of the pic- 
gold and diamonds goes with the beautiful gift. | tures in her trunk and on her memory’s wall, but 
Years after Miss Morgan came to this country, | rarely more than one time does she “roll away 
and was earning a good, substantial living, some | the stone” from the grave so like her own grave. 
one asked her how she liked America. She hon- | She has shown to young friends satin dresses, and 
estly and cordially replied: “It is the best country | beautiful jewelry, and costly ornaments, which she 
in the world; I am charmed and delighted with | has worn at court balls and gay parties in the 
it. Itis just the country in which a woman cam | festive years of her ‘happy young life. She is 
earn her own living, if she wants to. I am afraid | reticent generally, and goes about so intent on her 
your countrywomen don’t appreciate their advan- | own thoughts and the business of her life that 
tages and their privileges,” and her laugh rang | sometimes she goes walking hastily, her hat 
out musically, and was full of cheer and vivacity. | thrown on any way, a glove in one hand and the 
She is so tall—over six feet—that sometimes | mate sticking out of her pocket alongside of note- 
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book and pencils. Her duties require quite all of 
her time. Sometimes her strength is taxed to its 
utmost, but she never falters, never disappoints 
her employers, and her word can be relied on as 
much as her oath, 

One reporter said to another: “Do you think 
Middy was ever in love ?” 

And the answer was: “I am sure I don’t know, 
and I would not like to ask her the question unless 
there was a bolted and barred iron gate between 
us. If I am ever safely situated, after this manner, 
perhaps I will ask her,” 

All the stock men, and drovers, and newspaper 
men, respect and appreciate Miss Morgan. She 
is not like other women, and her calling is not 
properly a womanly avocation, but the profoundest 
reverence is shown to her, Hats are lifted always, 
and burly drovers, with their trousers tucked into 
their boots, will take their cigars out of their 
mouths when they talk with her. She is a lady. 
She has all sorts of bravery. She runs from noth- 
ing, though a wild Texas steer has been known to 
make her take to the fence. The terrors that will 
make other women scream, affectedly, will not 
make Middy raise her pretty eyebrows or look for | 
a place of safety. There seems to be a lovable 
charm about her, when, with stately step, she 
moves about among a horning herd of cattle 
penned up fresh from the wide-reaching freedom 
of ranche and blossoming prairie. It is, in the 
least, impressive. 

Her love for horses never changed from the first 
love she gave them when she rode bare-backed 
and with streaming hair, poised on the tip of one 
springy foot. Oh, how refreshing the bold, brave, 
free independence of Middy Morgan, when com- 
pared with the soulless canary-bird life of so many 
listless, dependent women! The world languishes 
for the spirit that breaks the shackles to give free- 
dom to its poor victims of servitude. 

RosE.ua Rice. 





No MAN of good feelings can enjoy the least 
comfort if he be not conscious of working for, or 
having honestly come into the possession of, fully 
as much as he spends. To persist in jiving be- 
yond our incomes is to live a life of dishonesty; | 
and to subsist on the industry of relatives, as is | 
sometimes the case with the idle and the dissolute, | 
is worse still, for it involves an excessive meanness 


of spirit and hard-heartedness, thus adding depth 





day with feelings of anguish and remorse. 


WE may attempt many things beyond our power 
and fail; but, if above and through all these we 
have an honest and constant determination to make 
the most of our powers and abilities, to do our 
duty as far as we can discover it, to lead pure and | 
helpful lives—in that attempt we need never fail. | 





A WREATH OF SONNETS. 





A WREATH OF SONNETS. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF A ‘* WOMAN’S POEMS.” 
M4 DY, permit a pilgrim from afar 


To speak a word to thee, and kiss the hand 
That strikes the sweet harp of Columbia’s 
land 

Into new songs. The portals stand ajar, 

And I have heard the melody that swells 
Like things from breaking hearts that must be 

spoken, 

And gushing like the waters in the wells 
Of Modena. Thy rest, I ween, is broken, 

For thy voice seems to follow something flown— 
Something that from the earth was taken up, 
Leaving thee here to drink a bitter cup. 

By juices brought from unseen river banks, 

That cup is tempered ; and, behold, ’tis thrown 

Back to the world in songs. Lady, my thanks! 


THE INDIAN ARROW TREE. 


Of all the shrubs, and plants, and vines, and trees 
That tangle on my native brooklet bank, 
I love thee as thou leanest green and lank 
Above the water, like a child that sees 
His image in the stream, and parts his lips, 
Well pleased to see it thus. The bee that sips 
The nectar from the field-flower may not please 
To fold its wings on thee; but when I rove 
In this loved haunt, in summer’s latest tide, 
I shall be pleased to greet thee, and shall love 
To linger o’er thy rareness. And some day, 
In winter, I may come and get some slips 
Of thee, and bring them to my cottage side, 
And plant, and wait to see them fine and gay. 


TO MY ABSENT WIFE. 


Come from your brief sojourn! These empty 
arms 
Are stretched to clasp you to my hungry heart, 
To cure its pain, and take away the smart 
Caused by your absence. Half of nature’s charms 
Are colored like the ashes on the hearth, 
And blemished are the beauties of the earth 
That erst enchanted, while these eyes no more, 
With all their looking, greet that fairest form, 
Of her I love, the light to cheer and warm 
The winter of despair. The day is o’er, 
The breeze is damp, the air is thick with mist, 
The eaves and cedar leaves are dripping rain. 
Oh, how shall T dejection’s power resist, 
My life, my love, unless vou come again? 
LAURENCE LEVERE. 


PATIENCE is strength; impatience is weakness. 
To sit quiet, even though what is going on wearies 
you, is a gain. Buds do not come up in a day, 
and if you wait you may find flowers where only a 
little while ago you thought it was all barren waste. 






























































































































ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Religions Reading. 


“FOR WE SHALL ALL | and perfect, as we draw nearer to Him who js 
BE CHANGED.” love itself. 


nn , ‘THE MINISTER'S “The letter of the Sx riptures, as well as the 
A TALK AT THE MINISTER'S. | .nirit of love which pervades its pa res, has the 
I I pag 


strongest assurances of the undying nature of afle: 
T was the evening after the} tion,’ said Uncle Harrison, who had long been 
burial, and the vacant arm- sitting silent and sad by the “grandmother's 
chair in the corner seemed | chair,” as all the little ones in the house delighted 
to miss the kindly presence | to call it. “If even the rich man in torment re 
of the old grandmother. | membered his kindred on earth, how much more 
Her patient countenance, | likely is it that the beloved spirits in Heaven re 
. whose placid smile had | tain their feelings of love? Our Saviour, in His 
1S piven 80 strong an impres- extreme agony, gave another son to the mother 
sion of home and rest to| who loved Him—‘ Behold thy son,’ ‘Behold thy 
the little group around the | mother.’ With ineffable tenderness, He uses the 
fireside, was sorely desired. | strong ties of human love to utter His own kind 
She had been u meek and | hess toman: ‘As one whom his mothe comforteth, 
quiet spirit, and all the} so will 1 comfort you,’ and ‘His name shall lx 
homely and daily inter- | called the everlasting Father.” ‘Our Father which 
course in which she had taken part, had seemed | art in Heaven,’ is the name by which we come t 
sweetened with the fragrance of her old-fashioned | Him in prayer.” 
courtesy and gentleness, like old and prized gar-| | A hush succeeded hia words; amid the dancing 
ments about which hangs the perfume of lavender, | shadows and flickering lights of the softly-burning 
and rosemary, and “ herbs of grace.” | wood-fire, every face seemed touched by remem- 







Little Rose looked up once or twice inquiringly | brance; but the look of anxiety had vanished 
from the great Bible on the stand, which she had | from Rose’s earnest face as she pressed it closely 
been thinking over so earnestly for the last half| against her father’s hand 
hour, and then paused, as if uncertain about the | “Yes, Rose,” he said, rousing himself at last, 
question which trembled on her lips. | "we shall all be changed; but for those who 

“What is it, daughter?” asked the minister, | enter Heaven it will be the change from coldness, 


with a smil and indiflerence, and human infirmity; from often 

“T see that the epistle says, ‘We shall all be | sinning and repenting with sorrow; from narrow- 
changed ;’ and,” with a sudden burst of renewed | ness and selfishness, to the broad and glorious 
sorrow, “ I do not want those I love to be changed. semblance of the sons of God Like them, we 


I want to know and remember them.” | shall ‘delight to do His pleasure 

“But, daughter,” said the minister, taking her “There is one change which I rejoice in most 
into his arms, “the change of which the apostle | deeply,” said the mother, quietly. “I suppose 
speaks does not separate the loving; it brings them | the noblest deeds, the exquisite achievements of 
nearer; it does not render the beloved soul less, | the highest genius, are nothing compared to the 
but more human, for the angelic nature is hu-| aspirations within, I am so glad to believe that 
manity at its highest and in its most beautiful | instead of my poor efforts, my feeble and un- 
form. It is the growth, the blooming and ripe-) finished beginnings, 1 will see there all I could 
ness of our life, instead of a poor feeble germ,| have dreamed of or hoped for wrought cut by a 
slowly pushing toward the light here, and unfold- | higher will Afterall our failures here, what a com- 
ing a few sm leaves and clinging tendrils, The} fort it will be to work and rest in the full realiza- 
vitality of an angel is not only more intense, it is| tion of Divine and perfect life, to whom ‘nothing 
wider and more complete than it could ever have | shall return void,’ but shall accomplish that where- 
been on eart! Your grandmother loves more | unto He sent it; and with whom is ‘no variableness, 
deeply, and her sympathies can flow out far more | neither shadow of turning 
freely ; for ‘are they not all ministering spirits” | “This change of the earthly into the heavenly 
The joy and completeness of her heavenly day is | must begin here,” said the minister, thoughtfully 
no longer marred by any weakness, or pain, or} “ By our faith we must seek to bring these great 
sorrow,” realities nearer us. As a German writer says, ‘ It 

“God says to man, ‘My son, give me thy heart.’ | is the capability of everything earthly to become 
Are not the affections thus marked as noblest of | the bread and wine of a Divine life; every kindly 
all man’s facnities, and will they not be especially | act may be the visible sign of an inward grace. 
strengthened, purified and made glorious in| Every little experience of sympathy and tender- 
Heaven?” asked the mother, with reverence and | ness from others—and, far more, every expression 
awe in her tone of our love and brotherhood with them—tends to 

“Most surely,” replied the minister, “It is open our hearts to that love which is ‘the joy ol 
love which draws a man out of himself; by love— | our Lord.’ Every temptation resisted carries us 
and the faith whose root is love—does he behold | heavenward.” 
and follow his Lord; and by loving Him he “Rose, cannot you repeat these verses your 
learns to hold as dear all who honor His name, I | grandmother liked so much ?” asked her mother. 
think no true frie ndship or household love will “T was just thinking of them, mother,” said the 


perish, but will grow tenderer, more unchanging | child, leaning eagerly toward her; and then, after 
) 
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a soft kiss on her brow, she began, in a voice|into an immortal possession. Every pleasant 
which trembled a little at first, but soon grew | sight or sound—the song of the meadow lark near 
clear and distinct; the hedges, the ‘rippling of waters’ deep hid in 
the heart of a green wood—may be transmuted 
into spiritual truth or loveliness if we have re- 
ceived them with hearts of wise humility. If we 
open our lives to the ever-breathing airs from 
Heaven, there will be no pang of anguish, nor 
“ We rise by things that are under our feet, hour of pain, that may not, by the heavenly and 
By what we have mastered of greed and gain, | Subtle alchemy of faith and patience be changed 

By the pride deposed and the passion slain, into some heavenly grace, when, in the grand old 
And the vanquished ill that we hourly meet. Hebrew words, we ‘are gathered to our fathers.’” 

* Mother,” said Rose, “if Heaven is so much 
more beautiful, so much more really life than any- 
thing we know here, I should think it would seem 
almost as if we had been asleep on earth when we 
look back to it.” 

The mother looked at her with tender eyes, in 
which a tear shone. 

“Yes, this may be, my darling; but if our 
minds and hearts are too troubled and anxious to 
catch more than a faint shining of the heavenly 

“Ah, yes,” said her father, after she had | light, there is one thing we snow, which is enough 
finished, “‘ we must build the ladder by which we} to fill all the desire of our souls—‘ We shall be 
rise.’ Everything, high or low, sweet or bitter, | satisfied when we awake with Thy likeness.’ 
can be consecrated to eternal ends, and changed E. F. M. 


Qathers’ Department, 


FOR MOTHERS. { O mothers, believe it, we know our angels most 
}surely by their vanishing wings! Believe that 

PLEADING voice outside | Christ Himself comes to the door of your heart 
a closed door, A little hand | and home, in the littl child He sends you. Turn 
on the knob, Him not away in His little child, You may be 
“Mamma! Mamma!|tired and overburdened; but be patient with the 
Let me in! I want to see} children! Whatever you do, curb your tongue, 
you a little while.” keep your temper and do not, do not strike! There 
“Not now. Mamma’s | are better ways to govern; and be sure that if you 
busy. Go down-stairs,” was | have to grieve over a tiny form that nestled once 
: often, though not always, | on your bosom, if you can recall this, it will come 

the answer. And the little one would turn and go! back with a pang. Remember how tender, how 
sorrowfully away. frail a child is. And do by the healthiest as you 
And yet the mother meant to be kind. The! would if you knew you could not keep them 
child thought she was, and loved her dearly. But) long. Do not grieve their sensitive, loving spirits 
she had a pursuit that absorbed time and thoughts, | by unkind words or severe blame. The little ones 
and that she was not always ready to sacrifice to | are active, and therefore “in mischief;” forgetful, 
her child’s comfort and happiness. She would | and therefore seem disobedient. It is oftenest 
not have let her go hungry or cold, in a physical | only animal nature in little children that is 
way, But the loving child-heart hungered and | punished as evil. And oh! give them time, and 
thirsted for mother-caresses and cuddling. She | thought, and attention. Let their childhood, at 
remembered, afterward, what delight these had | least, be happy. You know not what may lie beyond 
been to that little one, and wished they had been | in this life—what trial, pain, temptation may be 
oftener bestowed, For a time came that she had | theirs. And if—oh, if they stay but a little while, 
thought never could—the child was so healthy and | you will count that time best spent which was 
strong; never cick—a time that she could not| given to make them happy. 
work, for the sad’ thoughts that burned in her| It is not best to ra them in every whim; 
brain, for the sleepless nights, that she longed for} to wait on them continually. They are happier 
the little form beside her, the clinging arms, the for learning, in a gradual way, self-reliance. It is 
dimpled hands, the loving tones, that had all been | no wrong to them to teach them to wait on them- 
hers—a time when she would have given all she} selves; to go to bed at a regular time without 
had in the world, to hear that pattering footstep | being rocked to sleep. But there is a constant, 
on the stairs, that pleading voice at her door—a| loving, mother-watchfulness; an oversight, that 
time when every impatient word, every hasty slap, | never frets them; a heart, and ear, and eye, and 
came back, with more power than haunting ghosts | hand ever ready at their need, ever alert to ward 
-when for her to lie down and die would have | off danger, to note the first symptom of disease, to 
been less pain than to live on with her bitter re-| guard against taking cold. “Never, never neglect 
gret pressing on heart and brain, la cold. A child dearly loves to be rocked in 


“ Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount its summit round by round, 


“We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we trast, 
When the morning calls to life and light, 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


“ Wings for the angels, but feet for the men! 
We must borrow the wings to find the way ; 
We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray, 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again.” 
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mother’s arms a little while every night, to rest 
the golden head on her breast, while she tells 
some little story or sings some little song or hymn. 
This should not be denied or half given. You 
may look back, mother, years hence, to minutes or 
half hours passed thus as the brightest and best of 
our life. Your children, if they live to man- 
hood and womanhood, will never forget them. 
Do not hurry away from the bedside, when you 
have tucked in the little one, warm apd comfort- 
able, of a winter’s night. You will not regret, by 
and by, that you have sat there, holding the 
dimpled hands ip yours, bending to the clasp of 
tiny arms, laying your face close to the velvet 
cheek, saying tender words. Let the little one 
know how dear and precious she is. Let her go 
to sleep happy—happy in your love, and the 
thought of the kind Father in Heaven who watches 
over her. Do not try to teach much theology; 
but let the sweet “Now I lay me,” be said with 
loving trust. And oh! remember that human 
hearts and lives are more precious than things. 
You can exercise a wise care over all the belong- 


= of your home; but put your child’s comfort 
and welfare first. Do not save things at the cost of 
this. Often nice toys and picture-books are laid 
away “till the children get older.” Sometimes 
beautiful wax doll, that would have delighted a 
little girl’s heart beyond measure, is thus kept. 
And then it is so sad if sickness comes, and ange] 
hands lift her into their midst, to think, “She 
might have had so much pleasure, that I kept 
back. Too late! too late!” 

Not that everything should be given at once into 
baby fingers. But now and then take a little time, 
first to see that the tiny hands are clean; then to 
show the beautiful picture-books, to teach careful 
handling of the nice dolly and let the toys be en- 
joyed awhile, where you can watch and see that 
they are not harmed. Have plenty of everyday 
playthings, cheap and strong; but do not hoard 
away till it may be too late, the treasures you 
might bestow, the pleasures you might give. And 
oh! in all, and through all, and above all, give 
love—warm, tender, watchful mother-love, and 
let the little ones know it. M. J. 








Ge Home Circle. 


GATHERED SHEAVES. 


NCE more I sit by the fire- 
light and hear the night- 
winds singing a requiem 
for the dying year. So 
swiftly the months have 
fled, I can scarcely be- 
lieve another year has 
gone. Yet so it is, and 
all in vain we question 
whither. Silently the 
days came, and as silently 
they went again. Each 
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brought its joys, its sorrows, its temptations and 


its victories. If some were stained and darkened 
by human weakness or passion, others were bright 
and golden with good deed, and listening angels 
must have sung a gladder song because of them. 
But whether dark or whether bright ail are gone 
now, and the record must stand forever unchanged. 
The thought gives a tinge of sadness to my 
musings, yet I would remember the past not for 
idle grieving or repining, but that I may make 
the present and future better. 

To-night, while all without is wrapped in fleecy 
white, and the pale moonlight makes such a con- 
trast to the rosy glow within, I can but think of 
the treasures the year has taken from us. Death, 
the great gleaner, has been so busy through spring 
summer and fall. Though none are missing from 
our immediate home circle; though father, mother, 


brothers and sisters are all in their accustomed | 


laces to-night, and husband and child are still 
eft to our tender love and cherishing, still our 
blessing and comfort, yet, looking farther, some 
are gone whom we held dear, and vainly we 
watch for their coming. 

It seems but as yesterday, though it was in the 
leasant June, when word was brought us of the 
eath of an old and well-beloved uncle, and we 


| went, with others, to do the last sad work for him. 


|For long years he had stood in the “front of 
i battle.” We knew he was growing old, yet so 
hale and hearty he seemed, we had hardly realized 
how much beyond the allotted three-score years 
and ten he was living, and fain would have kept 
him longer. The sheaves of wheat upon the 
coffin-lid were fitting symbol! of his life, for surely 
|his years were ripe in goodness and usefulness, 
and he was but gathered home in the Father's 
harvest-time. The minister said, “I cannot feel 
|that I am called into the presence of a dead man, 
but rather to that of one who has risen higher, 
|and right along-side of the words I am speak- 
ing, is the life this man has lived here among 
you for these many years. It can tell what no 
|}words of mine can. It has an influence which 
can never die, but must live on and on while time 
shall last.” 

Our pity was deeply stirred for the poor old 
wife left alone after nearly sixty years walk and 
{companionship with him who was gone. Our 
itears fell with hers as she bent above the coffined 
|form with a love which had in it all a wife’s proud 
'trust, all a mother’s tenderness and solicitude. 
With trembling hands she smoothed back the thin, 
| gray hair from the cold temples and touched the 
| pillow, as if, even then, she would make him more 
| comfortable. 

“We have lived together so long,” she said, 


rl it did not seem that he could be taken and I 


left.” 

Then she told us how, in the last hours ere his 
spirit took its nojseless flight, when speech and 
sight had failed, he sought with his hand 
along the bed-spread for hers and clasped it long 
and tenderly. How sadly sweet must have been 
that silent communion! Their hands, their hearts 
had been so long wedded. Side by side they had 
toiled up life’s steep incline from youth’s bright 


|morn until now, for him, the earthly sunset had 
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come, the heavenly sunrise had dawned—it is 
always sunrise on the other side when it is sun- 
set here. As his hand grew weak and loosed its 
hold on hers, who shall doubt but angels clasped 
it yet more lovingly and led him up the shining 
way to God? He left us an old, old man, yet it 


“ How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on,” 


yet we do live on and may not put off till to- 
morrow what must be done to-day. There is little 
time for idle tears, little time for murmuring. 
Even if there be 


must have been but as a child he entered there. 
Will he forget the faithful wife left behind? We 
cannot think so. Still, we deem, his spirit yearns | we must work while the day lasts, for the night 
for hers, and, oh, what a meeting there will be for | cometh ere we are aware, and we would not it 
them by and by! We like to think of the life he ; should find us with empty hands. Though each 
lived here—so quiet and unostentatious, but so| year takes something of love and joy away from 
potent for good. If every good deed or kindly | us, though ever the requiem for its closing makes 
thought here, forms a flower in the pathway | moan above graves where hopes and faiths are 
beyond, how beautiful, how rich in sweet per-| buried, yet come newer loves and joys; and 
fumes must be the way along the hills of God for | stronger, purer hopes blossom from the dust of the 
ill such as he. Better than earthly fame or riches, | old, and missing faces await us in more wondrous 
better than the high-sounding praise of men are | beauty and freshness but a little way beyond. So 
these treasures in Heaven, and rich indeed is he | we feel the year has been good to us, and, just as 
who may claim such an heritage. so many times before, we let the old go with thank- 

The days go on, never waiting, never wearying. | ful trust into the great silence of the past, and, 
Now and then a glad note sounds above the tumult | from the greater silence of the future, we welcome 
aud strife; anon a wail of anguish is heard, like | the new with like thankfulness and trust. Together 
an undertone among the sea-waves. Friends write | they blend in the ever-present now. Says Fenelon, 
tell us of new joys and blessings given them, of | speaking of time, “God, most liberal in all other 
little ones sent to make glad the household. Others | things, 1s exceedingly frugal in dispensing this, 
write of heartaches and loss of children and friends | for He never gives us two moments together, nor 
gone from their longing sight; from their cling- | grants us a second till He has withdrawn the first, 
ug arms. We weep with the sad ones even as we | still keeping the third in His hand, so that we are 
rejoice with the glad ones, and so the spring be- | uncertain whether we shall have it or not.” Wise 
somes the summer, which soon wears into autumn, | indeed is he who can take the little moment as it 
and it is winter again. The living green of the | comes, and make it brighter ere ’tis gone. What 
June days give place to the fiery heats of mid-| need there is that we be constantly “up and 
summer, and these to the cool winds of October. | doing!’ It is what we do with the little moments 
In the earliest days of that month, when earth | that determines our life. According as they are 


“A loss in all) familiar things,” 





wems too beautiful for any to leave it, a message | spent usefully or selfishly must the record stand. 
comes that little Cousin Eva has gone, and again | The sheaves we are gathering, moment by moment, 


ve join in funeral rites. How fair and beautiful | are those we must bear home when the call comes 
she looks, as if but fallen asleep amid the flowers | for us. With just the virtues and graces that grow 
loving hands cast over and around her, “It is | in us here must we begin life in Heaven—nay, we 
oly another angel in Heaven,” the sorrowing | may begin that life here, if we will, for time and 
father says, yet cannot stay his tears; for she was | eternity are one and the Kingdom of Heaven is 





bis pet and pride, and he had so hoped for the 


dear privilege of watching her grow to womap- | 


hood, of which, though yet so young, she had 
richest promise. He doubts not that all the 
growth and development will be given her “over 
there,” and grieves only that it must be away from 
his tender watching. “ But she will never be far 
away to me,” he says, “and I shall know her 
Wry meet her, though she be no longer a 
id, 

The short service is ended, the last lingering 


lok taken, the precious casket is borne by the | 


rongest of her playmates out of her home, and, 
w the slow tolling of the bells, it is carried through 
the little village, out to the silent “city of the 
dead” upon the hill. Under the sheltering pines 
he little grave is formed, and we turn from it 
inking, as every pain and heartache makes “s 
link, what would this life be without God? How 
»uld we bear it but for the comfort and hope He 
has given in the past and still so constantly gives 
a everything of goodness or beauty around us? 


| within. 
Hark! the clock strikes twelve, and we must 
| say “good-bye,” say it with its old, tender mean- 
|ing, “God be with thee,” every one. I give to 
| all a “Happy New Year.” Thanks for the kindly 
words you have spoken, for the fond remembrance 
}in which you have held me. Still keep me close 
to your womanly hearts, and let me be as a 
cherished friend ever. Let us strike hands in 
| firmer faiths in all that is good and beautiful, and 
seek anew for the sure upbuilding of our lives and 
homes in the year yet untried, yet unstained, await- 
Let us try in very truth 
“So to live that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.” 


| This alone is true living, this alone will bear the 


| perfect fruits of the Father’s kingdom. 
EARNEST. 


| ing us. 








Mr. CARLYLE, in reply to a request for advice 
| as to a course of reading, said: “It is not by 


The old man, the fervent youth, the tender child | books alone, nor by books chiefly, that a man 
like are called away—gaihered one by one as | becomes in all parts a man. Study to do faith- 
‘pe sheaves by the reaper—and still we work | fully whatsoever thing in your actual situation, 
ad wait. Whoever comes, whoever goes, our | there and now, you find expressly or tacitly laid 
ity is plain before us and will not be put aside. | to your charge ; that is your post—stand to it like 
hough often we feel the sad force of the poet’s|a true soldier A man perfects himself by work 
ords and think, with him, | much more than by reading.” 
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FROM MY CORNER. 
No. 53. 
A CHAT WITH “THE HOME CIRCLE.” 
EAR FRIENDS: When this greets your 
eyes, another new year will be dawning upon 
and to each it will bring, during its 


you, 


round, some new phase of life; some new joy or 
'I do not often see her now, except for an hour or 


sorrow, or work, some interest not known before, 
or some chang 
all. 

Many of you have bright promise of what these 
changes will be. Others have dread forebodings, 
or sad certainty of what lies in store for them, I 
cannot 
sure there will be both thorns and flowers on my 
pathway. Many of the flowers have been planted 
by your kindness and thoughtfulness during these 
they bloom unfadingly throughout 
zach season. Like Madge Carrol, I have had 
“innumerable kindnesses” from those who have 
known me only through the pages of this maga- 
zine. Besides the many warm, loving letters and 
messages, they have sent papers, poems, beautiful 
cards, br leaves, ferns, curious grasses, lovely 
shells and sea-weeds, and pressed flowers. How 
grateful | am for them all—how much these little 
tokens of interest and sympathy have brightened 
my shadowed life, you can never guess; but the 
sending of them has done you good, as well as me. 
Kvery act of kindness done for another brings its 
reward me way to ourselves. I have long 
wished to thank Madge Carrol for her beautiful 
words an.l wishes about me. They have called 
forth fragrant flowers of thought, to be stored away 
in my heart. I hope to see many articles from 
her pen next year. 

Mrs. Helen Thompson also has my grateful re- 
for her desire to help me, by recom- 
“Compound Oxygen,” that life-giv- 
ich 1 believe is going to give new 
strength and health to hundreds of weak and deli- 
cate women. Only yesterday, a friend told me of 
a lady living near this place who was going into a 
decline with consumption, apparently, last year, 
and after using the Oxygen Treatment for two 
months, was restored, strong and well again. 

It was a little odd that I had sent for it first 
about the time Mrs. Thompson’s letter appeared 
in the magazine. I was influenced to do so by 
another “Home Circle” friend of mine, and of 
hers | hope—our “ Earnest,” who I shall never 
cease to be grateful to, for urging me to use it. If 
it does me half the good that it did her, I shall 
have great cause to be thankful. It has strength- 
ened me in many respects already, but I have not 
received all the benefit from it yet which I expect 
to as time goes on, for it is very slow work with 
one who has been an invalid so very long. I can 
walk about much more than heretofore, and hardly 
stay in my corner enough to call it “My Corner” 
any longer. 

For four years I have talked with you from 
this little nook, In that time how much I 
have changed, and how things have changed 
about me. So many of those who used to be around 
me are gone. The group of girls who for a time 
brought so much brightness into my life, and gave 
me many thoughts to write, are no more my com- 
panions. Margaret has settled down into a aa 
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surmise what it will bring to me, but feel | 


| whatever situation we are } 
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tronly little mother, deveting all her time to the 
care of home and children. Rosalie has been 
married for more than a year, and lives several] 
miles away. I never see her bright face any more, 
Hope has also moved away. Edna has taken 4 
situation as clerk in her father’s store, and seldom 
has time for visiting; and Floy, most constant of 
all, has finally taken the much more important 
situation of caring for a husband and a home. 


two occasionally, 

New friends come, as I gradually lose the society 
of the old, but none of them takes the place of these 
first ones entirely. Yet | have made some very 
pleasant ones during the last two years. Madg 
and her mother 
spend many an hour with them. My sweet litk 
friend, who has the lovely rose-gardens, lives 
within easy walking-distance for me, now, since ] 
am stronger. I have grown to love her dearly, 
and have promised to spend one day with her 
every month of this winter. 

Another new friend near by has a beautiful par- 
lor-organ, and when the weather is pleasant I hope 
to go over often in the evening, and hear it 
music, 

A new neighbor, just across the street, has a sweet 
little child, to whom I have taken a great fancy 
Her lisping baby-prattl charming, and he: 
coaxing ways so irresistible, that ] am completely 
taken captive when in her prerence. 

As winter advances | shall greatly miss the tw 
dear friends who were with us so much last year 
and wish we could pers them to come to our 
sunny South again. And I shall feel keenly the 
hardship of being shut up closely in the hous 
when the real cold weather comes, after having 
been able, lately, to go out so much more tha 
ever before. 

I do not love the winter at all, although I an 
stronger then than in summer-time. The earth is 
so dark and bare, and | feel the cold so disagree- 
ably, that I want to keep close to the fire, or kk 
packed away in shawls in the warm corner, wher 
ither. So I love best th 
softer airs of spring, eva 
h strength to enjoy 


are our nearest neighbors, and | 


uade 


ever it is freezing we: 
grass and flowers, and 
though I have not 
them. 

But winter will soon pass with busy work and its 
few little diversions, and the time for sowing seed 
and tending the growing crop will quickly follow 
and the busy round of life will carry us swiftly a 
through good and ill, through pain or pleasure 
until with almost a feeling of surprise we find our- 
selves nearly at the end of another year, and the 


as mu 


harvest ready to gather in 

The seed we put in the earth may fail, through 
adverse circumstances, to bring us a reward; but 
that other grain, which is to aflord our mental and 
spiritual sustenance, if carefully sown, and pe- 
tiently tended and waited for, will yield a harvest 
of good which will last until life eternal. 

There is work for every one of us to do this 
coming year, although we may know very litt! 
now of what it is to be. Work of some kind, in 
laced, or however weak 
and feeble we may be. to find what 
it is, and go to meet it with ready hands and hearts, 
sure that if we perform it to the best of our ability, 
and serve our Great Master in doing it, a blegeed 
reward will come, LicHEN. 


Let us strive 
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LETTER TO “THE HOME.” 


ILL it be interesting to the readers of the 
W Home MAGAZINE to hear how I first be- 

came acquainted with it, how it found its 
way into this quiet, remote nook of ours—how I 
have enjoyed it, and how, not content with enjoy- 
ing it myself, I wish to introduce it into other 
homes around me—homes that sadly need its 


the first the human mind asks for a reason. This 
is why reading, spelling, numbers and writing 
should be taught from the foundation by principle 
and with objects. You see at once how this is 
true of numbers; if you study the matter you will 
find the idea holds good alike in each of the other 
branches named primary studies. It is simply a 
getting at the foundation of each while studying 
to render the subject both simple and pleasing ; 





gentle, kindly, refining influence? 
Some twenty-five or six years ago, a friend gave | 


this is the secret of successful primary work. 
The presenting of reading and spelling with this 


us two or three copies of ARTHUR’s HomE MaGa- | idea in view was given in the September number 
zine; and surely books were never so well read, | of the Home MAGAZINE, and it is especially on 
and so thoroughly appreciated, as were those.| primary writing we dwell now. 

We (my sister and I) were then girls of ten and| In the Eclectic System of Penmanship you find 


twelve years, but we can well remember the stories | but three principles, so simple, too, that a child of 


aad poems those numbers contained. Perhaps the | five years can readily understand them. 


Thus, 


wes that delighted our childish fancy the most | forming the letters by principle, they are soon able 
vere, “ May’s Baby,” and “Firwood,” by Lila M. | to criticise their own work, and the lessons become 


Laird, I think, and “Home Pictures Framed,” I 
cannot now remember the author's name. We 
tacked those numbers together, made a neat cover 
for them, and our book was very dear to us ; yet 
we could not keep it selfishly to ourselves, we 


| 


doubly interesting. This system represents in re- 
sults the Spencerian, but in manner of presenta- 
tion is very much simplified. We heard a very 
fine teacher of penmanship say it should be named 
the Common-sense System, and can heartily agree 


| . 


wanted others to read it, too, and it went the/ with him on that subject. Right curve, left curve, 


rounds pretty well among our acquaintances. 
last it was carried over the water by a young 
cousin who had been visiting us, and that was the 


lest we ever saw of our beloved book. | 


Years passed away; I married and moved into 
another county. I had not been here many years, 
when one winter night the mail brought to my 
sister-in-law a magazine, sent by a thoughtful and 
kindly niece from California. It was a number of 
Artuur’s Home MaGazine. With what delight 
| again looked upon it. It was like meeting a 
cherished friend after long absence. Last year 
the same kind niece sent all the numbers for the 
year 1879, and we have found such real pleasure 


and profit in reading them we wish to see more of 
{ 


Yours respectfully. 
Hreien M. FuLMoRE. 


EDUCATIONAL HINTS. 
FOR MOTHER AND THE LITTLE ONES. 


re the September number of the Home MaGa- 


them, 


ZINE we spoke merely of teaching the little 
ones to resi; they can just as readily be taught 


At | 


straight slanting (or leaning) line and the story ix 
‘told; no host of principles and elements to con- 
fuse rather than assist the brain. Teach first a 
| letter employing only the right curve and slanting 
| line asi; that thoroughly accomplished, take letter 
jn, which gives the three principles. Next step 
|teach to combine the two, writing the word in; 
| this will give you a combination of the right and 
left curves which is employed in word-writing, 
jand which you name a double curve. In joining 
these letters say to the chiid, when you have made 
| the straight leaning line in letter 7, do not make 
| the right curve as usual, but (you show how) starting 
from that point with a right curve, gradually form a 
left curve; this is your double curve. It is also 
the first principle in word-writing, which is 4 
science of itself, even after the formation of letters 
is learned. However, if as you teach a new letter 
you teach to combine with previous letters given 
and form words, you find by the time you have 
completed the alphabet the child can write cor 
rectly (according to principles) any word he can 
spell. To this end dwell upon such words as cow, 
dog, ox, box, bid, ete., particularly impress upon 
the mind the joining of letter o to another, other- 


to write at the same time. Printing is very rapidly | wise you find invariably a tendency with pupils 
and justly becoming a thing of the past in our | to connect all letters from the base; there are 
primary school work. [If a fine art, it should be | other exceptions to the general rule in connecting 
ontipued through the entire course as drawing is | letters; use every means to impress each of these 
now being introduced. Certainly no subject can | upon the child as you are teaching the combina- 
be exhausted during the first year of a child’s | tiqn of letters in words. Writing requires free use 
whool-life, and if not completed or used after the | (by teacher) of blackboard and crayon or pencil 
first year of the child’s school-life, that time might | and paper with the person you would instruct by 
better be employed on something which will be of | your side; it is very difficult to be explicit on 
benefit each succeeding year. Nothing so stamps| paper. If you purchase the Eclectic Primary 
i child with the spirit of independence as the | Copy-book, score the child’s slate lightly with 
knowledge that he can read ail write ; he feels | knife, to match spacing in the book, also endeavor 
himself already a man grown in importance. | to procure paper (double ruled) for practice out- 
Nothing so arouses the youthful ambition and | side of copy-book, and for first letters your little 
excites a thirst to drink deeper of the spring of | ones may compose to friends, astonishing results 
knowledge, as early instruction presented in an | can be attained in a very short space of time. In 
interesting manner, with other words we might} the formation of the loop letters as /, 8, h, ete., 
ay, in an intelligible manner. To appeal at once | insist from the first that the straight line cross the 
to the understanding is the idea. Very young | curve eractly on the line as shown in copy. You 
children can grasp more than many persons think | find frequently a tendency to make curves, straight 
vefore they have investigated the subject. From | slanting; say to the child, curve means rounding, 
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illustrate you definition; with attention 


patience you will be rewarded by accomplishing | 
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a 


and | “Our best? Ah, children, the best of us 


Must hide our faces away, 


your aim, you will get your perfect curves if you | When the Lord of the vineyard comes to look 


weary not in well doing, and insist on exact work, 


Never accept as good a straight line where it 
should be 
curve if it should be a slanting line. 


long becomes his own teacher. When the prin- 
ciples are understood thoroughly, you can by in- 
stilling ambition to become a good penman, show 
him that by practicing daily with an eye to the 
close observance of these rules, so simple as they are, 
requires only the will to do and he cannot fail to 
become an expert penman, Practice one hour 
daily; it is “ practice makes perfect.” 
idea of all successful teaching is to teach so that 
the pupil is thrown upon his own resources, and 
has a foundation upon which to build for himself. 


‘2 . | 
Therefore, since if we would attain to any degree | 
of perfection we must place our standard high, let | 


the child understand the principles, and be taught 
to aim at perfection. Children of five years of 
age readily grasp the idea when taught as ex- 
plained by the Eclectic System. Thus the child 
early acquires the ability to write, and if care be 
taken to teach composition as he advances surpris- 
ingly, young children soon learn to write beautiful 
letters to their young frienda. 

Another work for the mother which should 
commence with tender years, when the mind is 
pure and innocent, is that of storing the child’s 
mind with beautiful thoughts and the heart with 


ennobling principles, Thoughts which give worthy 
ambition, kindling the desire within to be more 
than mere figures at play. Mothers can do nothing 
better to mould these hearts after the pattern which 
the Lord gave in His life while here upon 
earth, 


Is there not some little girl in our “ Home 
Circle” to learn the piece given below, 


rHE BEST THAT I CAN DO, 


*T cannot do much,’ said a little star, 
‘To make the dark world bright ; 
My silvery beams cannot struggle far 
Through the folding gloom of night, 
But I am only a part of God’s great plan, 
And I'l! cheerfully do the best I can.’ 


“+ What is the use,’ said the fleecy cloud, 
‘Of these few drops that I hold ? 
They will hardly bend the lily proud 
Though caught in her cup of gold; 
Yet I am part of God’s great plan, 
So my treasures I'l] give as well as I can,’ 


“A child went merrily forth to play, 
But a thenght, like a silver thread, 
Kept winding in and out all day, 
lhrough the happy golden head. 
Mother said, ‘ Darling, do all you can, 
For you are a part of God’s great plan.’ 


“She knew no more than the glancing star, 
Nor the cloud with its chalice full, 
How, why and for what all strange things were, 
She was only a child at school, 
But she thought, It’s a part of God’s great plan 
That even ‘I should do all that I can.’ 


The real | 


At our task at close of day; 
| But for strength from above (’tis the Master's plan) 


a curve in any partof the letter or a} We'll pray and we'll do the best that we can,” 
In this way, 
becoming critical of his own work, the pupil ere 


The two little words “my best,” little girls and 
| little boys, too, would do well to keep always 
before them. I will put my best werk on my 
lesson; I will do my best to help father and 
mother; all the little things connected with your 
daily life, make the field God gave you to culti 
vate for Him. Your best work is all He asks, and 
however small you may feel that to be, remember, 


“Tt is a part of God's great plan, 
That even you should do all that you can.” 
EXPERIENCE, 


LETTER TO THE GIRLS. 


Y DEAR GIRLS: I wish that in these let- 
ters you could feel the throbbing of a heart 
that is full of warm love for you; that you 

could read in them the sympathetic thought of one 
who has traveled step by step the path that you 

are treading; the thoughts of one af cates girlhood 


| 


! lies behind her now, but not so far back but it 


seems still near and real; perhaps all the more 
near, and the more real, that the intervening 
years have been spent on a couch of pain and ina 
darkened room, so that her life has been one of 
thought rather than of action. 

To-night, as I lie writing to you, I am wishing 
that you might, all of you, be able to learn to 
make the best of things. ‘Trials, daily and some 
times hourly, there will be ; disappointments there 
will be; perplexities, cares, aye, and sorrow, too, 
will surely come; but through them all try to 
| make the best of everything 

We are too apt to consider all pleasure as good 

to consider all pain as evil. But time and circum 
stance will determine whether the pleasure has 
|conferred a blessing. “The ministry of pain is 
|often gracious, purifying, ennobling,” if we can 
|accept it in the right spirit. ‘Rhis life is the ele 
| mentary school; we are here taught the alphabet 
| with which we spell out all our eternal lives; we 
have to be pruned and trained. No chastening is 
pleasant, but grievous; but these chastenings will 
bear “fruits of righteousness, developing graces 
not to be acquired in any other way, bringing you 
jinto closer sympathy and oneness of experience 
with our beloved Lord, ‘who learned obedience 
by the things which He suffered.’ ” 

Little daily trials are generally the handest to 
be borne. The whole nature is roused to meet 
| and endure a great trial, a heavy sorrow. But the 

little pin-prickings, the “jar and fret” of daily 
life, come upon us unaware and find us unpre 
pared, It is quite possible to allow one’s self to 
dwell upon annoyances and troubles until they 
become the centre of all thought, feeling and 
action, 

Suppose the “day is dark and dreary,” suppose 
| that instead of the pleasant trip, the visit, the 
| pleasure excursion, you are confined at home by 
| circumstances over which you can have no control, 
| will it ease your hearts any, make your disappoint 
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ment lighter, to be cross, willful, disobliging and 
discontented? Are you any happier when you 
have made those about you uncomfortable also ? 
Instead of brooding over your troubles, try the 
plan of comforting yourselves by comforting some 
one else. You will, I think, be surprised to find 
how much more endurable your burdens will 
become. 

If you cannot dress as well as some of your 
acquaintances, do not let it trouble you; make the 
best of what you have, and wear it with a cheerful 
heart; that will be better far, and far more beauti- 
ful, than fine clothes alone. If others make greater 
progress than you, if they are “smarter,” do not | 





give up in despair, be glad for them, and do the 
best you can with your own gifts, in gentleness 
and humility of spirit. There is a place and a 
work for each of you, else you would not be here, | 
and your work may be none the less important for | 
being less prominent. 

Though disappointments and sorrow may— 
nay, will greet you, meet them bravely, deter- | 
mined to foaos the lessons they would teach, and | 





and the heavy storms, are all necessary for a full 
and perfect growth. 

The disposition to make the best of what inevi- 
tably is, is one of the greatest blessings you can 
have; it helps to make the rough places smooth, 
and the crooked places straight. It sweetens life 
for the one who possesses it, and makes it brighter 
and better for those who are brought into contact 
with such a one. A weak person may sit down 
despairingly when things seem hard, when trials 
and disappointments come ; but a strong, vigorous, 
healthy nature will turn from what is denied, 
with, perhaps, a deep and lasting sorrow, but will 
turn from its contemplation to find what still re- 
mains to be done, and will go to work with con- 
scientious determination, and with a steady, un- 
faltering yee 

Try to be cheerful, patient, enduring, believing; 
in the little trials find the best, and in the greater 


ones trust and know it will be all right, can you 


but always cling closely to the Father’s hand and 
lean closely on the Father’s breast. He will never 
fail you nor desert you, nor permit anything to 


acquire the strength they will surely bring; the | come to you that is greater than you can bear. 


darkness, the clouds, the light breezes and showers, 


FLOWERS IN WINTER. | 


; Painted on a Porte Livre. 
“ — 
LOW strange to greet, this frosty morn, 
a> In graceful counterfeit of flowers, 
Mei. These children of the meadows, born 
Of sunshine and of showers! 


How well the conscious wood retains 
The pictures of its flower-sown home- 
The lights and shades, the purple stains, 

And golden hues of bloom! 


It was a happy thought to brin 
To the dark season’s frost and rime 
This painted memory of Spring, 
This dream of Summer-time. 


Our hearts are lighter for its sake 
Our fancy’s age renews its youth, 
And dim-remembered fictions take 
The guise of present truth. 


A wizard of the Merrimack— 
So old ancestral legends say— 

Could call green leaf and blossom back 
To frosted stem and spray. 


Beneath his touch, put out their leaves; | 


AUNTIE, 


Huenings wilh the Poets. 


To their old homes, by men profaned, 
Came the sad dryads, exiled long, 

And through their leafy tongues complained 
Of household use and wrong. 


The beechen platter sprouted wild, 
The pipkin wore its old-time green ; 

The cradle o’er the sleeping child 
Became a leafy screen. 


Haply our gentle friend hath met, 
While wandering in her sylvan quest, 

Haunting his native woodlands yet, 
That Druid of the West 


And, while the dew on leaf and flower 
Glistened in moonlight clear and still, 
Learned the dusk wizard’s spell of power, 

And caught his trick of skill. 


But welcome, be it new or old, 
The gift which makes the day more bright, 
And paints, upon the ground of cold 
And darkness, warmth and light. 
Wuittrer. 





A WINTER SUNRISE. 


The stars woke in the night 


} 
The dry logs of the cottage wall, dha rain has changed to jewels on the trees! 


The clay-bound swallow, at his call, 
Played round the icy eaves. 

The settler saw his oaken flail 
Take bud and bloom before his eyes ; 

From frozen pools he saw the pale, 
Sweet, summer lilies rise. 


To see the brown boughs, in the cutting breeze, 
Transformed ; robed with light. 


Along the fences, on the old, stone wall, 


And the shrub-oak, that keeps 


Its last year’s leaves—faded and crisp since fall, 


The diamonds lie in heaps. 
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I watch the tardy sun mount up the skies 
On crimson steps of day, 

The spruce a burning bush, beneath his eyes, 
With glittering rubies gay. k 


In bridal the earth sits at his feet, 
A flush at his warm gaze; 

Nature with pearls and ermine decked her meet 
For winter's festal days, 


The pallid stars are hidden in their shrouds, 
The moon is wan and spent; 

And golden arrows smite the flying clouds, 
Their mottled banners rent. 


O sunrise, beautiful in winter stern! 
O bare boughs, gem bedight: 
O storms of sorrow that to b'essings turn 
With God's love all alight! 
FANNY FALES. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSIC. 


E asked where the magic came from, 
That made her so wondrous fair, 
As she stood with the sunlight touching 


Her gloss of golden hair. 
And her blue eyes looked toward heaven, 
As though they could see God there. 
“Hush!” said the child, “can’t you hear it, 
The music that’s everywhere ?” 


God help us! we could not hear it, 
Our hearts were heavy with pain; 
We heard men toiling and wrangling, 
We heard the whole world complain ; 
And the sound of a mocking laughter 
We heard again and again, 
But we lost all faith in the music; 
We had listened so long in vain. 





0 


When the day-god on yor 


| All your young leaves 
| As with rhythmic motion bi 


eer, lying whitely in a fr 
| Know you how your pulse 
| How you danced and sparkled on your happy way 
| In the summer mornings when the world was gay? 
| 


. a 
But the music is all a delusion, 
Our reason has told us so, 
And you will forget that you heard it 
When you know the sound of woe,” 


Then one spoke out from among us 
Who had nothing left to fear; 
Who had given his life for others, 
And been repaid with a sneer, 
And his face was lit with a glory, 
And his voice was calm and clear, 
As he said, “I can hear the music 
Which the little children hear.” 
Good Words 


WINTER. 


MY roses, lying underneath the snow! 

Do you still remember summer’s warmth 
and glow? 

Do you thrill, remembering 

burned 


how your blushes 


ardent glances turned? 


Great tree, wildly stretching bare arms up to 
heaven, 
Do you think how softly, on some warm June 


even, 
whispered, all your buds 
sang low, 

ws swayed to and fro? 


zen sleep, 
s used to throb and leap? 


‘Dear earth! dumbly waiting God’s appointed 


time, 


Are you faint with longing for the voice sublime? 


*Can’t you hear it !” the young child whispered, | W rapped in stony silence, does your great heart 


And sadly we answered, “ No. 
We mighit have fancied we heard it 
In the days of long ago; 


beat, 


Listening in the darkness for the coming of His 


feet? Mrs. Juma C. R. Dorr. 


Humars of the Household. 





LOTS OF THINGS. 


meal, 


“What's the matter 














just agreeable to my ears, 


now ?” | stepped to the kitchen-door, 
asked Mr. Smith, with a certain! afterwards. 
emphasis on the word “now,” that didn’t sound | 


“T should think so. But why, in the name of 


| goodness, did you take another of these green island- 
HERE’S more trouble in prospect,” | ders into your house ‘ 
said I to Mr. Smith, one morning, | ; 
as we arose from the breakfast-| said I, a little fretfully ; 
table, at which we had been par- | self. 
taking of rather a badly-cooked | no more on the subject. 


“Tt’s easy enough to ask questions, Mr. Smith,” 
“but I checked my 
We looked at each other, smiled, and—said 
“Your name is Anna, I believe?’ said I, as | 
a couple of hour 
“Thot’s me name,” replied the new domestic. 

“T will send home a loin of veal and some green 


‘ . * . . * . 
“Oh, nothing! nothing!” I answered, with as| peas,” said I, “They are for dinner, which must 


much indifference of manner as I could assume, 


be ready at two o'clock. 


You know how to roast 


“You spoke of trouble,” said he, kindly, “and | a piece of veal, I presume ?” 


trouble, in my experience, is rather more tangible 


than ‘ nothing,’” 


“T’ve another raw Irish girl in the kitchen, who, 
according to her own confession, hasn’t been above | since I was so high. 


ten days in the country. Isn’t that enough?” 





” 


“ Lave me for thot same, honey ! 
“ And the green peas ?” 
“Allright, mum. I’ve lived in quality houses 
I can cook onything.” 


“ Very well, Anna. We will see. I have to go 
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can, 
o'clock, Mr, Smith isa punctual man,” 
Anna was profuse in her promises, 


out this morning; and you must do the best you| 
Don’t fail to have dinner ready by two} sight as met my eyes! In the centre of my bed, 
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It was as I had too good reason to fear. Such a 


| with its snowy-white Marseilles covering, were 
| piled “ lots of things,” and no mistake. Sugar, tea, 


“Tf,” said I, recollecting myself, as I was about | cheese, coffee, soap, and various other articles, not 


opening the street-door, and returning along the 
passage—“‘if anything is sent home for me, be sure | 
w take it up-stairs and lay it carefully on my bed.” 


“Yes, mum.” 
“ Now, don’t forget this, Anna’ 


’ 


“Och! niver fear a bate, mum,” was the girl’s 
answer. “I'll not forget a word iv y’r insthruc- | 


uons.” 
J turned away and left the house. My principal 
errand was a visit to the milliner’s, where I wished 


to see a bonnet I had ordered, before it was sent 


home. It was this bonnet I referred to when I 
desired Anna to place carefully on the bed in my 
chamber anything that might come home. 

On my way to the milliner’s I stopped at the 
grocer’s, where we were in the habit of dealing, 


and made selections of various things that were | 


needed, 

The bonnet proved just to my taste. It was a 
delicate white spring bonnet, with a neat trimming, 
and pleased my fancy wonderfully. 

“The very thing,” said I, the moment my eyes 
rested upon it. 

“Do you want a box?” asked the milliner, after 
I had decided to take the bonnet. 

“T have one,” was my answer. 

“Oh, very well. I will send the bonnet home 
in a box, and you can take it out.” 

“That will do.” 

“Shall I send it home this morning ?” 

“If you please.” 

“Very well. I'll see that it is done.” 

After this I made a number of calls, which occu- 
pied me until after one o’clock, when I turned my 
face homeward. On arriving, I was admitted by 
my new girl, and, as the thought of my beautiful 
bonnet now returned to my mind, my first words 
were: “Has anything been sent home for me, 
Anna?” 

“Och! yis, indade, mum,” was her answer— 
“lots o things.” 

“ Lots of things!” said I, with manifest surprise ; 
for I only remembered at the moment my direc- 
tion to the milliner to send home my bonnet. 

“ Yis, indade!” responded the girl. “ Lots. And 
the man brought ’em on the funniest whalebarry 
ye iver seed.” 

“On a wheelbarrow |” 

“Yis, Andsuchawhalebarry! It had a whale 
on each side, as I’m a livin’ sinner, mum; and a 
cunnin’ little whale in front, cocked ’way up intil 
the air, thot didn’t touch nothin’ at all—at all! 
There’s no sich whalebarrys as thot same in Ire- 
land, me leddy !” 

“And what did you do with the lots of things 
brought on this wheelbarrow ?” said I, now begin- 
ning to comprehend the girl. 

“Put them on y’r bed, sure.” 

“On my bed!” I exclaimed, in consternation. 

“Sure, and didn’t I remember the last words ye 
spake till me? ‘Anna,’ says ye— Anna, if ony- 
thing is sent home for me, be sure till take it care- 
fully up-stairs and lay it on me bed.” And I did 
thot same. Sure, I couldn’t have found a nicer 
place, if I gone the house over.” 

Turning from the girl, I hurried up-stairs. 


excepting a bottle of olive oil, from the started 
cork of which was gently oozing a slender stream, 
| lay in a jumpled heap; while, on a satin damask- 
covered chair reposed a greasy ham. 

For a moment I stood confounded, Then, giv- 
ing the bell a violent jerk, 1 awaited, in angry im- 
patience, the appearance of Anna, who, in due 
| time, after going to the street-door, found her way 
to my chamber. 

“Anna!” I exclaimed, “what, in the name of 
goodness, possessed you to do this ?” 

And I pointed to the bed. 

“Sure, and ye towld me till put them on ye’s 
| bed.” 
| “J told you no such thing, you stupid creature ! 
| I said, if a bonnet came, to put it on the bed.” 

“Och! sorra a word did ye iver say about a bon- 
net, mum. It’s the first time I ever heard onything 
about a bonnet from yer blessed lips. And thot's 
thrue.” 

“Where is my bonnet, then? Did one come 
home ?” 

| “ Plase, mum, and ther’ did. And a purty one 
it is, too, as iver my two eyes looked upon.” 

“What did you do with it?” I inquired, with a 
| good deal of concern. 
| “t's safe in thot great mahogany closet, mum,” 
| she replied, pointing to my wardrobe. 

I stepped quickly to the “ mahogany closet,” and 
| threw open the door. Alas! for my poor bonnet! 
| It was crushed in between two of Mr. Smith's coats, 
jand tied to a peg by the strings, which were, of 
| course, crumpled to a degree that made them use- 
| less 
“Too bad! Too bad!’ I murmured, as I dis- 

| engaged the bonnet from its unhappy companion- 
ship with broadcloth. As it came to the light, my 
| eyes fell upon two dark spots on the front, the un- 
| mistakable prints of Anna’s greasy fingers. This 
| was too mood ! I tossed it, in a moment of passion, 
|upon the bed, where, in contact with the “lots of 
| things,” it received its final touch of ruin from a 
| portion of the oozing contents of the sweet-oil 
| bottle. 
| Of the scene that followed, and of the late, badly- 

cooked dinner to which my husband was intro- 
| duced an hour afterward, I will not trust myself to 
| write. I was not, of course, in a very agreeable 
| humor; and the record of what I said and did, and 
| of how I looked, would be in no way flattering to 
|my own good opinion of myself, nor prove par- 
| ticularly edifying to the reader. 
| I shall never forget Anna’s new variety of 








| 








“whalebarry,” nor the “lots o’ things” she de- 
posited on my bed. She lived with me just seven 
| days, and then made way for another a little more 
tolerable than herself. 





| Let a gift be a gift, and that unchangeably. 
| When you part with it, part with it forever; and 
| never make a present on the theory of receiving 
|) another present in return. If you cannot make 
it outright and heartily, do not make it at all. 
| Giving and huckstering are two widely different 
| ° . . 
things. They cannot be regarded as too widely 
different, 
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THE LITTLE WIFE’S LETTER. 


2 E have been “one of 
you” so long, that 
everything which 
interests any of you 
women is of interest 
to us. So you will 
infer how glad we 
were the other day 
vhen a young wife 
wrote and told us 
about their new 
house. She had written to us before, many a 
time, had conferred with us—Pipsey—about her 
wedding-gown; how she should deport herself as 
a wife and daughter when she went among “ his 





folks ;’ how to manage economically when they 
went to housekeeping; about the name of her 
baby, and, oh, so many things, that really we had 
learned to love her and feel an interest in every- | 


thing that concerned her welfare. She says: 

“We had been married about three years, living 
ina rented house all the time, paying nine dollars 
a month for rent, when we began to think of build- 
ing one of our own. How to plan one that would 
come within our means—which was but a few 
hundred dollars—was what puzzled us. We 
wanted it to be cozy and convenient. John left 
the planning to me, and for months before we de- 
cided to build, | was always drawing plans on any 
bit of paper that I chanced to pick up. John said 
he would build on the plan that I suggested. We 
both wanted a cottage; but how to divide the 
rooms was what troubled us. 

“One time a lady visited me, and together we 
planned the new house, and to-day I would have 
no change made in it if I could. It fills the bill 


exactly, and | wish every young wife had as nice 


a home as | have. 

“In size it is twenty-six by twenty-eight feet ; 
there is a little hall four by nine, with a glass over 
the front door to light it; a parlor thirteen by 
fourteen, with two south windows and one west. 
Back of the parlor is a bed-room ten by twelve, 
with two windows, and a closet three by six. 
There are folding-doors between the parlor and 
bed-room, in case we ever wanted to use it for a 
double parlor. There is a door opening out of our 
parlor into the sitting-room. This room is thirteen 
by fifteen and a half feet; and off this room there 
is a small bed-room nine by nine. That is rather 
smal] for a bed, washstand and a chair, but allows 
room enough for me to pull the bed out from the 
wall and sweep and ventilate it thoroughly. There 
is an inside stair leading from this room to an 
attic the whole size of the house; it is lighted by 
a skylight, and is one of the handiest rooms in the 
whole house. It is eight feet high, and in the 
winter we put our clothes-line up there on wash- 
day, and we store a good many things in it that 
are not in every-day use. 

“The front of the house faces the south, and the 
sitting-room the east. John says he will have a 
bay-window some time; that will save go much | 
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‘make large chicken-pies so that 





ousekeener. 


worry and running here and there caring for my 
plants. Now, back is a wing, fourteen by twenty- 
two, which is divided into a small dining-room 
with a china-closet, and a kitchen with a nice 
handy pantry with wide shelves, and other con- 
veniences, and a good cistern under the roof. The 
cellar is twelve by twelve, and is reached from the 
kitchen. sack of the house we have a good wood- 
shed, chicken-house, barn, ash-bin, smoke-house, 
and all such things. A few fine native trees stand 
within a large lot, just enough to beautify the 
landscape, 

“1 try to keep everything neat, and tidy, and 
cheerful, and to be all these myself. I do my 
work systematically—have a day and a time for 
every job, System in housekeeping will regulate 
the work so that one will not be tired at all, and 
what would be slavish toil will slide away into 
‘drudgery, divine.’ 

“T have bright rag-carpets of my own make in 
all the rooms but the parlor. In the long winter 
days, when I have leisure, I make rugs of differ- 
ent kinds. Some are of gay and sombre strips, 
contrasting pleasantly in colors, drawn through 
good coffee-sacking ; the others are made of braided 
strips sewed together, and formed into large, 
serviceable rugs, that with care will last a lifetime. 
I have a canary in his cage; an aquarium with 
plants, and shells, and little creek-fishes ; a fernery 
which fills the whole fire-place; and a ‘ winter 
garden’ made of a bed of moss, in which is grow- 
ing all the little wildwood plants and green things 

phlox, arbutus, wintergreens, princess piney 
and choice specimens of ferns. I stocked this the 
latter part of November, though I have been suc 
cessful with those gathered and planted in Decem- 
ber. John says there is more ‘ fine weather cheer’ 
in this than in all my other nice things, and I am 
glad of it, for it is the least trouble and costs me 
nothing. 

} “T feel so rich, having a home of our own. I 
| have to thank you often for your kind words of 
encouragement to such as 1 am. Your long-ago 
advice about economizing time did me good, and 
established me on a firm foundation. I can save 
so much time by a little forethought and planning. 
Your suggestion about cooking quantities at once 
in cold weather is most excellent. I cannot thank 
you enough for it. It saves so much time. I 
often make a half bushel of doughnuts at once. I 
pack them away in large stone jars, sometimes 
into my stone churn, and the last eating is as good 
as the first—indeed better, if they are kept in the 
cellar with the cover on closely. My neighbor, 
Mrs. Harding, does that way, too. Gingerbread 
will keep an indefinite length of time, and ginger- 
snaps will keep for years, for all I know. It pays 
to take a whole day to such jobs, and then the 
freedom from cooking so much every day is 80 
delightful. In cold weather I have the hired men 
kill a lot of chickens at one time, and we dress 
them in the evening and put them where they 
will freeze, and that is a great saving of time. I 
they can 

warmed over, and | boil beef or roast pieces that 
are good to slice off cold. A rice-pudding made 
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like a New England plum-pudding for Tharks-| “ Do you not think that it is the ironing which 

iving, is good in a family where the one pair of| dims the colors of so many articles which we wo- 
ads has all the work to do; and when one makes | men dislike to see fade and lose their freshness ? 
pumpkin-pies it is just as easy to make enough for | Well, I experimented a little on my own hook, 
twenty pies as for five, provided the weather is; and I will tell you the result. I had washed a 
cold. often make material for a quantity, and | very fine white silk neck ’kerchief, a beautiful 
stand what is left over out on the porch to freeze | damask one that John gave me on one of my birth- 


| 





up and stay frozen until I am ready for it. Mince-| days; I washed it in castile soapsuds, did not rub 


pie material I make by the quantity, too, and 
sometimes bake two or three } ae at once, and 
keep them in a cold place. Age improves them. | 
When I have many to cook for in the mornings, I 
find hash-beef and potatoes the handiest and best | 
breakfast I can get up with the least trouble. 
Sometimes I make it from what is left of the din- 
ner of the day before; but if there are not enough 
potatoes left over, | use raw ones instead. They 
make better hash really, and are no more trouble 
if prepared the night before; but they must be 
nicely minced before they are added to the meat; 
then mince the two together. The starchy prop- | 
erty of the potato which is cooked in the boiling 
—if cold ones are used—will require watchful care 
if put into the hash raw, as it is more likely to) 
burn. A panful of baked pork and beans is an- 
other good stand-by for the housewife who desires 
to save time for sewing and other work, and has 
hired men or a family to cook for three times a day. | 
“I was going to write and ask you how I could | 
wash my new red table linen without fading, but 
one of my neighbors washed hers so successfully | 
that I tried her plan, and am pleased with it. 
“She used tepid water, with a little powdered | 


or wring, just squeezed and pressed it gently ; and 
I did not iron it, but pressed it under a weight, 
and it came out so fresh and new that I took the 
same plan with my fine table-linen. I snapped, 
and smoothed, and folded evenly when about half 
dry, and laid a heavy weight on it, and you could 
not tell by the color to-day that it had ever been 
wet at all. I think we women often damage fine 
tints and colors with the hot iron, when pressing 
or an iron moderately warm, would do just as 
well.” 

There! this is one of her letters, leaving off the 
beginning and the ending. It was too good to lie 
about unseen by any of you. We have no doubt 


| it had a mission, and will find it in many homes. 


iin 
CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 


Gincer Snaps.—One cup molasses, one cup 
brown sugar, one cup butter, tablespoonful soda, 
teaspoonful each of ginger and cinnamon, half 
teaspoon fine black pepper, and five cups flour. 
Roll thin; bake ake 

Corn-Starcu Cake.—Two and a half cups 





borax in it—no soap at all—washed out as quickly sifted flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls baking- 
as possible, rinsed in warm water containing a powder, two cups white sugar, one cup sweet milk 
little boiled starch, hung in the shade, and ironed | Or cream, one cap butter, whites of eight eggs, 


when almost dry. I knew that mine had some | 
greasy places on it, and was afraid to try to wash 

it without soap, so I changed the plan a little, 

and made a very weak suds of castile soap, adding 

the borax as she did, and mine came out beauti- 

fully clean, 


Rect at Bowe. 


HERE is nothing that goes so far to; 
> brighten up a dull room or to add a fresh | 
; charm to an already pretty one, as flowers | 
5 or plants here and there displayed about | 
SGP it. Nearly every one acknowledges this ;| 
3 and we rarely enter a room in the summer- | 
time without seeing at least one vase of 
sweet-scented flowers or graceful ferns. 
But what is to be done when the winter 
comes and the flowers have vanished | 
We cannot all afford to pay fabulous prices for the | 
rare exotics which florists manage to provide for the | 
wealthy even in the depths of the chilliest winter. | 
Most of us do without any floral decorations at all | 






half cup corn-starch. Flavor to taste. 
CooKres.—One cup sugar, two-thirds cup butter, 
one egg, four tablespoonfuls sweet milk, one tea- 
spoonful baking-powder, flour to make soft dough. 
Handle as little as possible, and bake in quick 
oven. E. F. G, 


leaves, and are at a loss to know what to do with 
them. 

The first idea that naturally presents itself is the 
arranging of grasses or flowers in vases, and as 
this is too simple to require any instructions, we 
will only give two little pieces of advice. First, 
do not put too much in your vase; a few graceful 
heads of delicate drooping grass look incompar- 
ably better than a large bunch. And, secondly, 
always put in one head at a time. This may 
sound like being unnecessarily particular, but if 
you try the experiment with two vases, one con- 
taining grass put in bunches and the other in 
single sprays, you will see that it is quite worth 





during the dull weather when we most need their | the extra time. The china birds’ nests for hang- 
cheering influence. If we “make hay while the | ing against the wall, which have been so much in 
sun shines,” however, and use our opportunities in | favor lately, are a very suitable receptacle for our 
the summer for providing against the dark days to | ferns, and have the advantage over glass that they 
come, we need never be without cheap decora-| can be filled with sand, which makes it very muc 
tions, within the reach of persons even of narrow | easier to arrange the specimens. Some large, well- 
means, defined ferns and grasses should be put at the 
We propose now to give some few suggestions | back, to lie against the wall, and if the wall-paper 
to those who have gathered and preased ferns and ! be light colored, they will show up boldly. Then 
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KOK urely in its place before the next leaf is dis 
turbed If there is any difficulty in making them 
adhere, they should be pinned on again after gum 
ming, and not disturbed till quite dry, when they 
will probably be found quite securely fastened. 
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Fancy Lecdlewark. 


TRIMMING For Drawers. (Braid 


and Crochet.)—-An open-worked braid ty yam 


. . . ‘ie \ 
like the one shown in the insertion, @ARaS MERE 


with loops on both sides. For the 
insertion, crochet along each side of the 
braid 1 double, 2 chain, repeat. For 
the lace, proceed as follows :-— 1st row: 
*] double in loop of braid, 12 times 





alternately 4 chain, | double, then 2 


chaip, 1 double in next loop and next 
but 3 together, 2 chain, repeat from *, 
but in every repetition the side next 
to the pleat is the working side. 2d 
row: along the other side of the work, 
1 double in loop before the pleat, 
twice alternately 3 chain, 1 double in 
the pleat, then 3 chain, 1 double in 
next loop, 4 times alternately 2 chain, 
1 double, make a pleat, and work 1 
double in the next loop and next but 
1 together, I chain, 1 double in 2 
loops together, which lie upon one 
another, 1 chain, 1 double, turn the 
work, going back along the preceding 
stitches twice, | double in next chain, 
then 1 double between 2 double, turn 
the work on to the right side, 1 double, 
twice alternately 2 chain, 1 double, 5 
chain, join to corresponding double 
crocheted in a loop on the other side 
of the pattern, going back along the 
previous stitches, l double, 9 treble, 1 
double in 5 chain, then 1 double in 
the same loop where | double was previously 
crocheted, twice alternately 2 chain, 1 double, then 
7 chain, join to centre of 9 treble, 7 chain, join to 
2d double before the double to which the last join 
was made, going back along the preceding stitches 
twice 9 double in 7 chain, then | double in the | 
loop where 1 double has been previously crocheted, 
repeat from *, 


} 








Pen- WIrer. 

Pen-Wirrr. (Point Russe.)—Cut out a cir- 
cular piece of cardboard about three inches in 
diameter, and bind it with black silk braid. Then 
for the upper side cut out of black, red and dark 
blue cloth several leaves of the shape given in 











TRIMMING FOR DRAWERS. 


Fig. 1. The outer row of leaves is made with 
black cloth, and has no chain-stitch inside; but 
the other rows are worked with silk of the two 
colors, and folded as shown in Fig. 2 The 
folded leaves are then sewn on to the cardboard, 





Fig. 1. 


and in the centre are circular pieces of red and 
green cloth, fastened down with knotted stitches of 
gold silk. On the wrong side the pen-wiper is 
slightly wadded, and lined with black cloth. 


Cury’s Srockine SuspenpER.— A waistband 
of holland, one a half inches wide, is sewn on toa 
buckle, which fastens it in front. On each side of 
the buckle are buttoned two long ends of flat red 


silk elastic, fourteen inches long by one wide, 


and fitted at the top with a leather tab and button- 
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hole, At the 
means of which the elastic can be fastened into a 





CHILD'S STOCKING SUSPENDER. 


loop of any length. Through this loop is passed 
another tab of leather with a buttonhole, which 
fastens on to a button on the stocking. 


. | 
lower edge is a metal clasp, by | 





CoL.LaR Box. 








CoLLAR Box.—Circular box of cardboard, 
slightly wadded inside and lined with silk, and 
covered outside with red satin, embroidered in a 
Chinese pattern with floss silks in satin and purse 
stitch, 


Dew Publications. 


FROM DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 


Montezuma and the Conquest of Mexico, 
By Edward Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston Seelye 
As a story of a wonderful people, and a still more 
wonderful civilization, this book will prove a most 
interesting lt is written in a smooth, clear, 
charming style, and seems more like a romance 
than a history, Montezuma and the 
intrepid ( are shown in the truest lights that 
the most authentic narratives can give them, and 
a careful perusal of their characteristics will be 
found very clive. 


A Day of Fate. By E. P. Roe, the 
gifted clergymen, farmer and novelist. A book 
which, like its predecessors by the same writer, is 
full of interest in most of its chapters, and yet con- 
tains something better and nobler than mere sen- 
sationalism. Though in its artistic treatment it 
hardly equals “ Barriers Burned Away,” or the 
sustained strength of “ A Face Ilumined,” it will 
undoubtedly with popular favor. Price, 


$1.50. 

FROM TILE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
AND PUBLICATION HOUSE, 58 READE ST., 
NEW YORK 





Over the Way; or, Ned Harris's Resolve. 
By Mrs. H. J. Moore, A short, simple story, 
which, though marred by an occasional crudity, is 
still told in a charming way. To this is added, 
“Brave; A Story of Gospel Temperance,” by 
Mrs. T. H. Griffith, Both » wa the evils of in- 
temperance, and the of right 
Price, $1.00 


beauty living. 


The Church and Temperance. 


A paper} 
by Hon. Wi 


iam E. Dodge, read before the Pan-| 


Presbyterian Council in Philadelphia, Wednee- 
day, September 29th, 1880. It is an eloquent, 
jeffective plea for greater consecration on the part 
of the ministry and membe rship of the Christian 
Church in the service of the cause of temperance, 
and for the absolute prohibition of liquor traffic 
by the State. It is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the temperance question, and merits 
a wide circulation by ice, 10 cents ; $1 per dozen, 


FROM GARRIGUES BROS,, PHILADELPHIA. 


Wayward and Obedient; 
tive of Seven Years of a Life. By Mrs, A. L. 
Washburn. A plain story of the religious experi- 
ences of a young man, who, in the midst of poverty, 
sickness and discouragements, gave himself up, as 
he believed, to the direct leading of the Lord. 
The book contains very little of a temporal nature, 
but is full of spiritual consolation, a altogether, 
is quite interesting. 


or, The Narra- 


FROM THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

Stories for Sunday. By Rev. Theron 
Brown, A collection of pretty religious stories, 
suitable, as the name implies, for Sunday after- 
noon Seading. Price, 75 centa. 


Father's House. By Howe Benning. A 
good book for a Sunday-school library, being very 
much better than books of this order generally 
are, It contains some skillful sketches of charac 
ter, beautiful descriptions, and pieces of homely, 


good sense. Price, $1.10. 
Leo Bertram; or, The Brave Heart. 
From the German of Franz Hoffman. By H. T. 


Disosway. Quite a pretty story of a brave boy 
who endured the perils of an “Arctic winter, for 
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NOTES AND 





the sake of helping his poor mother keep her little 
home. Price, 80 cents. 


FROM LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON, 


Marco Polo. His Travels and Advet-} 


tures. By George Makepeace Towle. This is the 
fourth volume of the series Young Folks’ Heroes 
of History. In it the story is told of the famous 
Venetian traveler, Marco Polo, who went East, 
and resided for many years at the court of Kublai 
Khan, the barbaric emperor of Cathay, and who 
was largely instrumental in opening the way for 
European and Asiatic commerce. The whole 


story is most effectively related, and it reads more | 


like a highly-colored romance than history. 


Little Songs. By Mrs. Eliza Lee Follen. 
With new illustratiogs by Miss L. B. Humphreys. 
It is nearly half a century since Mrs. Follen’s 
Songs first made their appearance, and nothing 
has since been written for the little ones that can 
or will take their places. They are simple in 
diction, musical in doles. and with just enough 
of thought and nature in them to quicken the 
infantile mind into healthy action, 


Baby Ballads. By Uno. Illustrated by 
Oscar Plescth, A charming little book, full of 
pictures for baby eyes, and songs and jingles for 
mamma to read aloud. 

New Songs for Little People. By Mary 
F. Anderson, Illustrated by Lizzie B. Humphreys. 
Roth the songs and illustrations are quite credit- 
able, and make together a really attractive book 
or the small people. 


Dates and 


Our Initial Number. 


UR initial number of the Home Macazine 
for 1881 is offered to subscribers in the full 
assurance that they will not only find it as rich 

and varied in its contents as any of its predecessors, 
but in many things more attractive and excellent. 
“ Retter and better” every year, has been the uni- 
form response to our efforts at improvement, and 
we shall not let the new year, upon which we are 
now entering, be any exception to the order of ad- 
vancement. In this number will be found an 
earnest and a promise of the good things to come 
which we have in store and in preparation for our 


. * . 
readers. We do not mean to let any magazine 


of its class equal in variety, interest, usefulness, 
beauty and special adaptation to cultured Ameri- 
ean homes, much less exce! the HomE MAGAZINE. 
While its literary standard will be of the highest 
order, the character of its contents will always be 
ynre, healthful, elevating. It will continue to be, 
Pat it has always been, a power for good in 
evary home where it finds an entrance. 
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| FROM J.B, LIPPINCOTT &CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Dick Chevely. His Adventures and Mis- 
adventures. By W. H.G. Kingston, An account 
of the extraordinary haps and mishaps that befell 
a bad boy who ran away to sea, without the knowl- 
edge or consent of his parents and guardians. The 
book itself is intensely interesting; but it is safe to 
say that it will be largely instrumental in curing 
many a boy of any lingering inclination to do as 
Dick did, and impress upon him the lesson that it 
is best for him to perform his nearest duty. 


Adam and Eve. By Louisa Parr, author 
of “Dorothy Fox.” A rather well-written novel 
of English life, especially among the smugglers of 
Cornwall. As one might expect, the book is full 
of quaint, Cornish dialect. The story is certainly 
not without merit, but it seems rather unsatis- 
factory than otherwise. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester. De- 
cidedly one of the best novels of the season. The 
plot is well-planned and well-executed, the charac- 
ters are natural and life-like, the descriptions very 
vivid, and in the end there appears a delightful 
poetic justice. Throughout the work there are 
many deeuinn shrewd bits of wisdom, and ele 
vated sentiments, 


Drifting. By T. Buchanan Read. A 
dainty little volume, with carefully-cut illustra- 
tions from designs by Miss L. B. Humphreys, and 
one that cannot fail to be a favorite with holiday 
book-buyers. It is in every way creditable to the 
publishers. 


Comments, 


(Literary Work as a Means of Earning 
Money. 
ny WRITER in the Adantic Monthly, and one 
4 


who has had, no doubt, some experience as 

an editor, says, almost despairingly: “I long 
for some patent method of convincing every man, 
woman and child, who is poor, unhappy, or wants 
pin-money, that they cannot rush into literature 
pell-mell and make money at will, * * * Tam 
fast becoming a misanthrope from the amount of 
trash, garnished with neither sense, grammar, 
rhyme, nor metre, that my fellow-creatures per- 
vetrate with a view to fame and fortune.” And 
“= adds very sensibly, that “to write even decently 
demands previous cultivation, information and 
common sense; and that real genius is like any 
other diamond, and needs careful cutting and 
polishing.” 

If the truth, uttered rather impatiently, in the 
above sentences, could only be seen and compre- 
hended, it would save many from disappointment 
and humiliation. Literature, as a means of earn- 
ing money, is like other professions, open to all 
aspirants; but only a very few of those who aspire 
to honors and profits are even moderately suecess- 
ful. To sneceed there must not only be special 
gifts, but literary training, often extended through 
years ; and to this must be added habits of obser- 


\ 


i 
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vation, insight into human nature and experience. | 


Jlow few of those who send their first efforts for 
miblication, and expect remuneration therefor, 
rave any of these prerequisites of success, It is 
no wonder that over-taxed editors often lose pa 
tience, 

As we have said to literary aspirants before and 
often, never send a first production to an editor 
and ask him to read it critically and tell you 
if he thinks you will sueceed, should you conclude 
to make literature a profession, Innine cases out of 
ten, he will drop your manuscript into the waste 
paper basket without reading a line; for, in the 
first place, he knows that it can only be a crude 
effort, and i econd place, he has neither time 
nor inclinat for the task so inconsiderately 
thrust upor And again, study the rules of 
Composition, at d see that your sentences are grain- 
matical in « truction, and carefully punctuated, 
Defect here is a st always fatal to a manuscript 

And beyond t let us in all kindness say to 


the many needy ones who turn hopefully to literary | 


work as a re ce in extremity, that an appeal to 
an editor's pathies rarely avails anything. He 
stands between the writer and his readers, an 
must judge of article sent to him for publica- 
tion solely on the ground of its merit. He cannot 
consider the personal condition of the writer, and 
however much he may desire to give the needed 
opportunity for earning a little money, is com 
pelled to let ptance or refusal depend solely 
upon the excellence or defects of the submitted 
article. 


Spider Silk, 


NEFFORTS have been made at various times to 
use the thread produced by spiders for manu 

4 facturis Some curious facts con 
nected with these eflorts are mentioned in the 
Transactior f Knglish Historical Society, 
from which we learn that the spider's thread varies 
in thickne i thousandth to the four-thou 
sandths of an and yet will carry a weight of 
from fifty xty grains, At the beginning 
of last cent y the cocoon silk of spiders was 
woven into ves by a Frenchman. In 1710, the 
naturalist, Réaumur, at the instance of the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences, at Paris, investigated the sub 
ject; but his report thereon was not favorable 
= gloves were afterwards woven in Italy; and 
about the beginning of the present century, Trough 
ton, the eminent oO; tician, used spider silk instead 
of fine silver wire in his philosophical instru 
ments. Irom experiments made a few years since, 
it was found that spider silk could be obtained 
in quantities sufficient for manufacturing purposes, 
but it is estimate 1 that it would require one mil 
lion three hundred and fifty thousand yards of the 
reeled threads to make a yard of such silk as 
would be used in a dress, —~ 


purposes, 


The Children’s Friend. 


ARENTS who desire to get pure and safe 
reading for their little ones, will find in The 
Children’s Friend a magazine in every way 
unexceptionshle. Tt is published by M. Y. Hough, 
No. 706 Arch Street Philadelphia. Price $1.50 
ayear. See advertisement. | 


| How the Baby Looks at it. 


VHIS may ‘be a question worth considering 
One who makes a plea for the over-caressed 
and too often much-abused little Ones, SAY. 

“People assume a good deal more in their treat 
ment of babies than they have any right to, Re 
garded from a political standpoint, a baby is 
organized much in the me way that a territory 
is; that is to say, it is entitled to speak in its own 
behalf for or against measures aflecting its welfare. 
but it is not entitled to vote nor otherwise to tak« 
| part in actually deciding whether these measures 
shall or shall not be adopted. This arrangement 
places the baby at a serious disadvantage, It loses 
the weather-gauge every time, and just has to take 
whatever somebody else shall declare to be good 
for it. What makes its position the harder is the 
fact that what is good for it always must be a 
matter of the wildest conjecture No woman come 
to years of discretion remembers how she felt 
when she was a baby; and men are equally oblivi 
ous as to their infantile sensations, It follows 
that the existing fund of so-called knowledge in 
regard to baby management, being wholly of an 
a priori, empyrical, character, ne essarily must be 
altogether untrustworthy 

As a natural consequence, baby is too often mi» 
understood, and in many cases, through ignoran« 
on the part of nurse or mamma 
treated, 

. Possibly,” 
worst wrong put upon baby is t 
and ndlde: _ A more pernicious | ractice sCUrCcely 
could have been devised At ; 
baby has a most inordinate 


shamefully ill 
says the writer just quoted, “ the 
tof dancing it 


everybody knows, a 
appetite, and at all 
times is pretty nearly even ful Now how would 
you feel yourself should a well-meaning but 
densely stupid giant take to bouncing you up and 
lown as hard as you could be 
break, just after you had eaten a hearty dinner? 
The mere statement of the question sufficiently 
aunewers it, and shows what | 
wrought by such an ill-timed bbling upon even 
a toughly built baby’s little ir es And itisa 
pitiful sight indeed to observe the poor little crea 
ture’s ¢ ndeavors, by laughis gy, crowing and other 
wise exerting its little store of hlandishments, to 
propitiate its cruel tormentor, When this treat 
ment has produced its nat results, and the 
baby is» doubled up in a colicsom« 
attempt usually is made to cure it by 
fresh shaking.” 

But baby’s grievances do not end here. The 
kissings and huggings it is made to 
themselves enough to render it 


bounced not to 


hideous injustice is 


agony, the 
giving it a 


life miserable; to 
which may be added, in the lar guage of baby’s 
champion: “Making it go to sleep when it’ is 
interested in something and wants to stay awake: 
wrapping it up tightly ina blanket so that it is 
almost smothered; washing it to an extent that 


would be repugnant to the feelings of a young 
frog; undressing and dressing it many times a 


day, a process involving its retention for compara 


tively long periods in unnatural and shockingly 
uncomfortable positions—as upon its little stomach, 
or even upon its head ; waking it up, when, in the 
midst of its woes, it has suceeeded for a moment 
in finding shelter in sleep, in order that a young 
woman may ‘see the color of the little darlings 
eyes ’—these are among the many minor migeries 


endure are of 
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NOTES AND 


which the baby suffers and which it finds so griev- 
ously hard to bear, 

“ People assume that all these direful abuses of | 
its person and feelings are not only not distasteful | 
t» the baby, but actually give it pleasure, Never, 
surely, Was an assumption more baseless, more 
widely severed from the facts upon which it is 
supposed to rest. The baby, poor little wretch, 
may remonstrate to the utmost of its meagre 
power; but its remonstrances are treated with con- 
tempt, and the governing body constantly bears it 
down—refusing to see that the baby is right and 
that the governing system is radically wrong. 
But the philosopher readily perceives that a sys- | 
tem of baby-management founded in ignorance of 
all fundamental concepts of a baby’s feelings must 
be an outrage alike upon the baby and upon com- | 
mon sense. This is the way that the baby looks 
at it, too.” 
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dured, and too often harassing debts incurred, in 
| order to maintain a false position before the world. 


Home-peace, and comfort, and self-respect, are 
sacrificed that people may appear what they are 
not; and after all is done, few if any are deceived 
by show and pretense, Society rarely fails in 
reaching a true estimate of its members, and in 
assigning to each the place to which he really be- 
longs. It instinctively recognizes and honors the 
truly independent, and as instinctively despises 
everything which savors of sham or fulse pretense. 


Periodical Literature for Children. 
= T. NICHOLAS,” “Wide Awake,” “The 

S Youth’s Companion,” “Harper's Young 

h ’eople,” and “Golden Days,” are now so 
well known to the people as monthly and weekly 
publications of a high order of excellence, that we 


}need say nothing in their praise. We refer to 


Sound Conveyed by Light. 


HE discoveries of science are continually giv- 
ing us new surprises, We take from Cham- 
bers's Journal the following account of a new 

instrument, by which sound is transmitted by 
means of a ray of light: 

“The photophone is a new invention by Mr, 
Graham Bell, and has attracted the attention of 
physicists, With this remarkable instrument, 
sound is conveyed not by a string or wire, but by 
an intangible conductor—a beam of light. <A 
plain, bright, flexible mirror is fitted in a stand; 
the light thrown upon it is reflected as a beam, and 
at a considerable lf strikes a parabolic re- 
flector, which has in its focus a cell of selenium 
connected with a galvanic battery and a telephone. 
If, now, a voice speaks behind the flexible mirror, 
vibration’ are produced and are communicated to 
the beam of light, and become audible in the tele- 
phone attached to the distant selenium cell, It 
has long been known that certain metals and metal- 
loids give ont sounds under the influence of light 
or heat; among these substances selenium, from 
its sensitiveness, holds a conspicuous place, and 
now it has been applied to practical uses in a way 
which, in all probability, will be found capable of 
further development, For the benefit of the un- 
initiated, we mention that selenium is a mineral 
occupying a place between sulphur and tellurium,” 


Social Shams. 


“There are families who endure miseries untold be 
cause they live beyond their means; because they wish 
t> dress, and visit, and entertain as neighbors do who 
have tenfold their income, Of this narrow and vulgar 
ambition a brood of sordid and unwholesome things are 
born. . It is impossible ‘for children to develop symmetry 
of character in houses where life is a frantic struggle to 
appear as grandly as the occupants of the next one ap 
pear, the grandeur belng all tinsel and vain show.” 


T is not our purpose to write a homily on this 
text, for text and sermon are so inwrought in 
the brief sentence we have quoted, that scarcely 

anything can he said to make the lesson it involves 
clearer or more impressive. Who does not know 
families such as are here referred to? Indeed, 
what family, in this day of social emulation, is 
wholly free from the influence of a weak desire to 
make as good an appearance as its better-off neigh- 


bors? Se!f-denials are made and privations en- 
i 


them in order to remind parents, and all who 
have the care of children, that as now is the season 
for subscribing to periodicals, they should see to 
it that a liberal provision be made for the boys 
and girls. Take at least two of these publications, 
au monthly and a weekly; and then see to it that 
none of the objectionable and corrupting boys’ 
sensational papers get into their hands. Give the 
children good and healthy reading, and plenty of 
it. Let good seed be sown in their young minds, 
that it may germinate, take root, grow up and 
occupy the ground, before the evil one has had an 
opportunity to sow tares, 


Woman's Words. 


ms OMAN’S WORDS,” published monthly 
by Mrs, Juan Lewis, at 625 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, price $1.00 a vear, is a 
maper which should have, as it well deserves, a 
arge circulation among the sex to whose interests 
it is especially devoted, It is well and carefully 


edited. See advertisement in this number of 


Hlome MAGAZINE. 


A Good Word for the Home Magazine. 
r VUE following letter, written to us by the editor 
i of the Toulon (I1L.) 2Zerald, but not originally 
intended for publication, is so generous and 
heart-warm in its praise of the Home MAGAZINE, 
and in its sympathy with and appreciation of its 
aims and character, that we have asked and re- 
ceived permission to present it to our readers: 


” Office Herald, Toulon, lil., Sept. 26, 1880, 
“Messrs. IT. 8. Anrirur & Son: 

“Dear Pupiisners: Your Home MAGAzine 
for October was lying on my private desk at home 
this morning, and while waiting for the church 
bells to ring the hour of service, I picked it up 
and read ‘ Eunice, ‘Duff’ ‘Who took Florrie?’ ‘A 
Wife’s Tact,’ and snatches in ‘The Home Circle’ 
department. Who can read such precious lessons 
and not be taught? Who can drink at the foun- 
tain of truth and not be filled with nobler, higher, 
holier impulses? And so I lay down Anruvr to 
thank you for a journal of such pure teaching, and 
so full of beautiful gems of truth. 1 know of no 
other magazine in the United States that so nearly 
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fills my ideal of a Home MAGAZINE 
is rightly named. 


“ Just across the street is a busy, care-worn wife 


and mother. For twenty years, with but little 
interruption, she has been a reader of the Home 
MAGAZINE. Its monthly visits have been like 
angels to her. When she told me the fact of her 


long-continued subscription, I readily saw where 


she gathered so much hope, and patience, and 


strength 
“ Blessings on your dear old magazine. 
its forty-seven volumes be increased to ove hun 


dred, and the blessings you are bestowing upon 
iseholds in this land return to you 


thousands of | 
with tenfold richness. The bells are calling. 
“With full appreciation, yours fraternally, 
“EK. H. Pu ewps.” 


Brer Harr 
feels in the mo 
care ; 
revision; Vict 


on her knee 





and Dumas with apparatus in plenty, particularly 


tine paper 


Publisheys’ Department. 


CATARBH. 
Catarrh is an affection of the Mucous Membrane, 
which is very 
the body which have passages leading to the ex 
ternal atmosphere; hence, it begins at the lips, 
lining them, the mouth and the whole alimentary 
canal, It begins at the nostrils and lines all the 
respiratory passages to the extremes of the lungs. 
This membrane has within it multitades of minute 
glands with openings to the surface of the mem- 
brane. The function or office of these glands is to 
secrete a bland humor thicker than water, and to 
pour it out in very small quantities upon the sur- 
face of the membrane. The use of this mucus is to 
protect the mem 


a moist state, Its anatomical struec- 
similar to that of the skin; indeed, it 


it always in 
ture is very 


is hard to determine just where the skin leaves off 


and the mucous membrane begins. When this 
membrane, including the minute glands, becomes 
inflamed and congested, the mucus becomes 


changed in character and quantity, This is 
CATARRH, 

An ordinary “cold in the head” is an acute 
attack of nasal Catarrh, The mucous membrane 
lining the nasal passages at first becomes con- 
gested, and so swollen that the passages are filled 
by it; the “nose is stuffed up,” the passages are 
dry and heated, and, of course, very uncomfort- 
ble; (sometimes a scalding water runs from it.) In 
a few days the inflammation subsides, a reaction 
takes place, and the engorged glands relieve them- 
selves by floo membrane with a thick, 
opaque semi-fluid, which is very different from 
the transparent normal mucus, 


ng the 


| 

: | the locality of the membra 
| 

May | 


writes, it is said, only when he | 
xl for it, and then with the greatest 
Wilkie Collins slowly, and with constant 
r Hugo in complete absorption, 
which sometimes lasts for hours; Miss Braddon | 
for only a few hours daily, with her blotting-pad 
Paul Cassagnac in the midst of | 
chattering friends ; Gambetta without apparatus ; 


extensive, lining all the cavities of 


rane against the unfriendly ac- | 
tion of any fluids that may pass over it, and to keep | 


After a few days | 
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not one, It| more, changes take place in the direction of health 


| and the parts return slowly toward their natural 
| 


| conditions favor it, the increased secretion of mu- 
cus may continue for a long time; and this is 
CHRONIC CATARRI, 
Catarrh presents different phases, according to 
aflected. This fact 
has given rise to many names of diseases which 
are supposed to be very unlike each other. 
Almost everybody understands by the word 
| CATARRH, an affection of the mucous membrane 
| which lines the passages of the nose. This is be- 
| cause that form of it is not only the most preva- 
| lent, but also the most apparent to the senses, The 
other varieties of Catarrh take different names ac- 
cording to the different parts of the body aflected ; 
hence we have Laryngeal, Bronchial, Intestinal, 
| Gastric Catarrh, ete, 

This affection of the mucous membrane, wher- 
ever located, is a sluggish ciIsease, AS any one who 
remembers the tedious process of getting well over 
a severe Influenza can tes Hence, the tenacity 
with which it sometimes resists the action of the 
best remedial application is truly wondertul. 

The results which have followed the treatment 
of this disease with “ Comrounp OxyGEn”’ are of 
|} the most gratifying character. Cases which had 
for years defied all other curative agents, have 
yielded quickly under the effect of Oxygen. 

For the information and encouragement of per- 
sons suffering from any form of Catarrh, we have 
made a report, in pamphlet form, of a number of 
our cases, letting the patients speak for themselvea, 
In some cases the names of patients are given by 
| permission; but most of the extracts being from 
our private and confidential correspondence with 
patients, we are not at liberty to give all the 
names and addresses. Of the genuineness of these 
reports, however, there need be no doubt. They 
are, in each and every case, literal extracts from pa 
tients’ letters. 
| This report of Catarrh cases will be mailed to 
jany one desiring to receive it. Address Drs. 
| Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lily 


Firteen-Stor OrGans, $58.—Brarry’s Or- 
|GAN8, with four full sets reeds, Fifteen-Stops, 
stool, book and music, are now offered for only 
$58. New and beautiful style as low as $30, up to 
$1,000—two to thirty-two stops. Pianos for $125 
to $1,600. These instruments are shipped on test 
trial. No money required until they are examined 
and found just as represented; an endless variety 
of new styles are now being offered for the Holi- 
day Season. Read Mr. Bearry’s new advertise- 
ment and send to Washington, N. J., for his latest 
| Illustrated Catalogue, just issued; sent free to all, 


We desire to call especial attention to the ad- 
vertisement of D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
which appears in our columns. They are one of 
the largest and most reliable firms engaged in the 
Seed business in the United States, and their Seeds 
have justly earned great popularity by always be- 
ing fresh and just as represented. Our readers 
will do well to avail themselves of their offer to 
send their beautiful Seed Annual free to all wish 
ing to purchase seeds. 








state, which they may completely attain; but if 
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ued, and da even more interesting than the first volume, of | 


» the handa of all Organ Players, whether professional or | 
bmateur. Price, $% by mail, post-paid | 





CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The novelty and exceptional strength of 
its perfume are the peculiar fascinations of 
this luxurious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequaled by any Toilet Soap of 
home or foreign manufacture. 


JEW THEMES AND | 
MODERN CEMS. | 


The Second Volume of this fine collection of Music for | — £ 
Church or Parlor Organ, by Albert W. Bery, @ just | GREAT WESTERN 
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ich several thousand copies have been sold, — Both should be | 


Bend stamp fur Catale 


Wf 4. POND & 00., 25 Union Square, N.Y. Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c.o. 4. for examnation. 
4 Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
PH L The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
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LLY CA VASELINE, PETROLEUM IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE AND 
CY IN URE HiGhIY CONCENTRATED. AND UNONJRCTIONABLE SHAPE 
CIDS, ODORS, Me ARP OTHER IMPURITIES, WHICH HAVE HITHERTO PREVENTED 
SE OF PETROLEUM 1 CINE, ARE ENTIRELY ELIMINATED, AND THE VASELINE I8 AS 
.E88 AND DELIGHTFUL SE AS CREAM. 
most yaluable family remedy known for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, akin diseases, 
m, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup and diphtheria, etc 
ived the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scien tists and Journals of all 
characters throughout the world, as being the Beat Remedy Known, j 
Asan emollient, Vaseline is superior to any other substance net discovered. Its marvellous healing and 
den excel everything else, and itis rapidly taking the place on the toilet- table, to the exclusion 
complexion powders, pomades, coametics, and other compounds, It will keep the shi n clearer, 
amoother than any cosmetic ever invented, ani’ will preserve the youthful beauty and Sreshness 
+ complexion. 
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Lat CURE DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 
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GEN , 
POR IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
, OHAP A ©, &., &. B85 AND 50 CENTS 
\AMPHOR ICK.—FPOR PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, &c., 25 CENTS rie 
ILET SOAP.—EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCMJS ALL TOILET SOALT) 
(Co. will supply these articles, if you cannot obtain them of your Druggist. None Genuine except in 
original packages, 


edals at Philadelphia and Parts Expositions, Modgal of Progress by American Institute. 




























































The Compound Oxygen Treatment 


Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dyspep- 





Headache, Ozeena, Debility, and all Chronic and Nervous 






Process of Revitalization. 
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disease, might be cured ease, the only hope of 
nd} the patient lies in the esta ent of a higher vita 
condition. Bfforts are mad reach this through out 
} door exercise, and by 1 is other means for improving 
the general health w ¢* known to tavalids and 
physi ans, Vow, OF ; i¢ en 18 OR aNt nl that gins 
dircetly thia new and | lity, which generally be 
comes apparent at tl ’ outeet of its use, This 
manifest 1h Aan Almost nme ‘ nerease of appet 
land in a sense of life and box comfort. If the ure of 
Oxygen fis continned, a ste mprovement nearly a 
ces| ways follows, and where the « ¢ has not become ta deeply 
sectted, a cure may be con 
i But we cannot too ¢ ‘ e the necersity of uring 





this Vitalizing Treatment ery commencement ¢f pu 
of| monary trouble, and befor: ¢ has made any 








al] rious Mroads upon the syst i reduced its powers to 
wricontend with so dangerot enen Too many of the 
cases which come to us e of long standing, and the 
or) chances for a radical and per ent cure just 80 far re 
e} mote That Compound Ox en benefits, or cures 
wer| large a proportion of these ‘ smuch a surprise t 
and | Ourselves as our patient 
Taken in the incipient st progress of Consump 
tion can, in nearly eve j coled by the use of 
ain}Compound Oxygen, Our experience during the past 
fully| twelve years in a w © ral cases Warrants Us in 
making this declaration 
r every In proof of this, we have laid before the public a lange 
ital) number of testimonials fr ‘ mmptive patients whe 
I-| have come under our treaton during the past twely 
the| years, and who have real | in their own persons th 
value of Compound Ox yee rresting disease and gi 
ing back to the enfeebled lif es their lost vitality 
A pamphiet containing 1 y of these testimonials has 
heen published, and will be sent to any one who wi 
| write to us for it 
We take a single testi: al from this pamphlet, giver 
by a preacher in the K Conference, M. E. Churel 
dated February 2d, 18s 
relation “] think it was in November, 1877, that I began to ure 
1} the Home Treatment, F e than three years I had 
been failing, but kept « al « in the ministry, al 
10 substance is| though for more than a ry us to commencing to wx 
which the diseased system ean be | the Oxygen had rarely been able to in the morring with 
| out lying down once or te ‘ ¢. In April or May 
t,) began to have night-eweats, / c fever, two chills every 
twenty-four hours, burning } dsoles. Raised con 
an agent, wld rable quantities of tulx sand ulcerated matter 
Failed rapidly; gareup that J muat go with Comenmplion 
Saw in Serilmer’s Mont! he article from T, 8. Arthur 
describing the effect of Compound Oxygen upon hiroself 
; and some form of Sent you a deseription of my case, and you replied that! 
garded as| had no doubt had Tuber ‘ umption, and that 
h the ardently-desired end would be | Compound Oxygen would not cure me unless I complied 
made with directions as to rest, ete., « | did my bert to obey 
t not untibwithin the past few years | instructions, and in three wee the first inhalation chest 
istied |measure increased from twenty-eight to thirty inches 
on of Oxygen and Nitrogen conkd| Respiration, appetite, nerves and all were much the 
wroved, 
mmon air, a physician who had) “Could not walk an eighth « mile when -T com- 


| his practice In consequence of an menced using the Treatment; have since walked more 


vas led to make persistent 





{ ompound iixvoe 






attended its use, 
, Nos. 1, 2, 83and4 o 








than a mile in fifteen minutes Last week Ivode one day 





fiwnty miles on horseback, f y a sleet atorm all the wey 
of\ Have been this year past trave one of the hardest er 
uits in Salina District, Kansas Ce ence, M. BE. Chureh.” 


t free of charae. It conta i history of the dis- 
mda record of many of the remarkable results 
aud Lie,” aquarter f cases and eures 

Mathews, 606 Monteome S San bP raneciseo, 
the Compound Oxywen Troaiment on Paci f st 
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